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Or WATER-FOWL in GENERAL, 
Tele the toes, whick 


fowl appears in the toes, which 

are webbed together for ſwim- 

ming. Thoſe who have obſerved the 
feet or toes of a duck, will eaſily con- 
ceive how admirably they are Hes 
for moving in the water, Men, when 
they ſwim, do not open the fingers, ſo 
as to let the fluid paſs through them ; 
but cloſing them n preſent one 
broad ſurface to beat back the water, and 
= ie thus 


9 Of Warzn-Fowr in general, 
thus puſh their bodies along, What 


man performs by art, nature has ſup- 
plicd to water-fow! ; and has webbed 
their toes together, ſo that they expand 
tworbroad oars to the water; and thus, 
8 them alternately, with the 
greateſt eaſe, paddle along. We muſt 
obſerve alſo, that the toes are ſo con- 
trived, that as they ſtrike backward, 
their broadeſt hollow ſurface beats the 
water; but as they gather them in again, 
for a ſecond blow, their front ſurface 
contracts, and does not impede the 
bird's progreſſive motion. 

Their toes are not only webbed in the 
moſt convenient manner, but their legs 
are alſo fitted for ſwift progreſſion in 

the water. The legs of all are ſhorr, 
Except the flamingo, the avoſetta, and 

the corrira : all which for that reaſon, 

F have ranked among the crane kind, as 

they make little uſe of their toes in 

ſwimming, Except theſe, all web- 

footed birds have very ſhort legs; 

and theſe ſtrike while, they ſwim 

with greater facility. Were the le 

long, it would act like a lever whole 
prop is placed to a diſadvantage; its 

motions would be flow, and the labour 

of moving it conſiderable. For this 

ID, reaſon, 
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reaſon, the very few birds whoſe web- 
bed feet are long, never make uſe of 
them in ſwimming ; the web at the 
bottom ſeems only of ſervice as a broad 
baſe, to prevent them from finking 
while they walk in the mud; but it 
otherwiſe rather retards than adyances 
their motion. 

In the web-footed kinds, the ſhortneſs 
of their legs renders them as unfit for 
walking upon land, as it qualifies them 
| for fwimming in their natural element. 
h Their ftay, therefore, upon land, is 
but ſhort and - tranſitory 3 and the 


ſeldom breed far from the fides of thoſe 
; waters where they uſually remain, In [ 
1 their breeding ſeaſons, their voung are j 
4 brought up by the warer-fide z and ny |! 
4 are covered with a warm down, to fit | 
„ them for the coldneſs of their ſituation, | 
18 The old ones alſo have a cloſer, warmer | 
n plumage, than birds of any other claſs, 
J- Our beds are compoſed of their fea- 
3 thers; as they neither mat nor imbibe 
m humidity, but are furniſhed with an 
eg animal oil, that glazes their ſurface, 
ie and keeps each ſeparate. In ſome, 
its || however, this animal oil is in too great 
ur abundance; and is as offenſive from its 
his {mcll, as it is ſerviceable for thg purpoſes 


ui 


| 


of houſhold ceconomy. The feathers, 
therefore, of all the penguin kind, are 


B OfWarrr-Fowrs in general, 


totally uſeleſs for domeſtic purpoſes; as 


neither boiling nor bleaching can diveſt 
them of their oily rancidity. Indeed, 


the rancidity of all new feathers, of 
avhatever water-fowl they be, is ſo diſ- 
guſting, that our upholſterers give near 
double the price for old feathers that 
they afford for new. | 

The ſkin of water-fowl is alſo gene- 
rally lined with fat; ſo that, with the 
warmth of the feathers externally, and 
this natural lining more internally, 
they are better defended againſt the 
changes or the inclemencies of the 
weather, than any other claſs what- 
ever, v 

As, among land-birds, ſo alſo among 
theſe, there are tribes of plunderers, 


that prey not only upon fiſh, but ſome- 


times upon water-fowl themſelves, 


There are likewiſe more inoffenſive 


tribes, that live upon inſets and vege- 


tables only. Some water-fowls ſubſiſt 


by making ſudden ſtoops from above, 
to ſeize whatever fiſh come near the 
ſurface; others again, not furniſhed 


wich wings long enough to fit them 


for 
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for flight, take their prey by diving 
after it. 

All water-fowl naturally fall into 
three diſtinctions. Thoſe of the gull- 
kind, that, with long legs and round 
bills, fly one the ſurface to feize their 
prey. Thoſe of the penguin-kind, 
that, with round bills, legs hid in the 
abdomen, and fhort wings, dive after 
their prey : and, thirdly, thoſe of the 

ooſe-kind, with flat broad bills, that 
Fad harmleſs lives, and chiefly ſubſiſt 
upon vegetables and inſects, 

The gull- kind are active and rapaci- 
ous z conſtantly, except when they 
breed, keeping upon the wing ; fitted 
for a life of raping, with ſharp ſtraight 
bills for piercing, or hooked at the end 
for holding their fithy-prey. In this 
claſs we may rank the albatroſs, the 
cormorant, the gannet or Soland-gooſe, 
the ſhag, the frigate-bird, the great 
brown gull, and all the leſſer ribs of 

ulls and ſea-ſwallows, | 

The penguin kind, with appetites as 
voracious, Pills as ſharp, and equally 


eager for prey, are yet unqualified ta 


obtain it by flight, Their wings are 
ſhort, and Kn large and heavy, 
ſo that they can neither run nor fly. 


But 
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But they are formed for diving in 2 
very peculiar manner. To this clats 
we may refer the penguin, the auk, the 
Ikout, the ſea-turtle, the bottle- noſe, 
and the loon. 

The goeſe-kind are caſily diſtin- 
guiſhable, by their flat broad bills co- 
vered with a ſkin; and their manner 
of feeding, which is chiefly upon 
vegetables. In this claſs we may place 
the ſwan, the gooſe, the duck, the 
zeal, the widgeon, and all their nu- 
merous varieties. ND 


THE PELICAN. - 


MANY writers, lovers of the mar- 
vellous, have relatcd ſtrange things of 
this bird, which have been .credulouily 
received by others, and drawn into 
example ; eſpecially the tales they have 
told reſpecting the bird's remarkable 
regard for its young. Separate from 
fable, there is ſufficient in the pelican 


to attract our moſt ſerious notice, and 


to claim our beſt refle&ions. | 

The beak of the pelican is peculi& 
and uncommon; as we ſhall ſoon ſhew: 
for the reſt, it is in almoſt all reſpects 
like a ſwan ; the body is as large, the 
Beck is nearly as long; the legs are ag 
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ſhort as in that bird, and the feet are 
black, very broad, and webbed in the- 
ſame manner. The bird is alſo through 
out of a whitiſh colour, though not of 
the pure white of the ſwan, except that 
the tips of ſome of the feathers near 
the beak and wings are black. The. 
bird is ſo bulky and unwieldly, that it 
is fit only for the waters, though its feet 
being not placed ſo backward as in the 
ſwan, and tome others, it walks better. 
Its note is very loud and ſtrange for a 
bird: its voice, ſay ſome, reſembles 
the braying of an aſs; while others 
rrjoin, that there requires ſome fancy 
to make out the reſemblance. Bochart 
remarks, that as the Pſalmiſt in Pſal. 
cli. 6. compares himſelf to two birds, 
with reſpect to his moaning and lamen- 
tation, there muſt be ſomething queru- 
lous and lamentable in the notes of theſe 
birds: and the pelican, adds this great 
man, is a bird of horrid voice, which 
very much reſembles the lamentation 
of a man grievoutly complaining *. 
« By reaton of the voice of my groan- 
ing my bones, &c.—I am like a peli- 
can of the wliderneſs: I am like an 
owl of the deſert.“ 


x 


* BUCkait HliciO4vicuu, Fa Us, p. 295, 
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The beak of the pelican is very lar 
and long : it 18 above a foot in og . 
and of the thickneſs of a child's arm 
at the bottom: the colour is bluiſh and 
ellowiſh, and the point is very ſharp, 
The upper chap of it 1s formed, as in 
all other birds; but the lower is unlike 
every thing in nature: it is not com- 


mor of one ſolid piece, as in all other 


rds; but is made of two long and flat 
ribs, with a tough membrane connected 
to one and to the other: this is alſo ex- 
tended to the throat, and 1s not tight, 
but very broad and looſe, ſo that it can 
contain a vaſt quantity of any kind of 
proviſion, 

The bird frequents the waters both 
freſh and ſalt, and feeds voracioufly on 
fiſhes and water inſects: but though it 
frequents thoſe places, its favourite re- 
{dence is in remote unculllvated foreſts 
and wilderneſſes, where it can remain 

uite undiſturbed: its wings are long, 
and it eaſily flies backward and for- 
ward. In theſe places it builds, and 
there it breeds up its young, ſo that 
the pelican of the wildernets or deſert, 
is no improper phraſe : though ſome 


ſmall dabblers in natural knowledge 


have thought ſo, and on what account 
objected 
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objecked to the facred Scriptures, Now 


the pelican is to carry food for a numer- 


ous brood, as ravenous as herſelf, to 
theſe remote places : and this vaſt bag 
which nature hath given her at the 
throat, is the contrivance for the carry - 
ing of it. Who can refuſe to fce in 
this the wiſdom and goodneſs of the all- 
wiſe Creator! In this bag ſhe ſtores 
what fhe has caught, and fly ing away to 
the diſtant place of her refidence this 
anxious and laborious parent feeds her 
young from that repoſitory. If ſome 
perſon in early time, quite unacquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the bird, taw her 

alight in the midſt of a deſert, amon 
2 brood of ravenous Voung ones, 121 
feed them from this bag, it would not 
be unnatural for him to ſuppoſe, how- 
ever ſtrange the thing muſt be in itſelf, 
that it was with her own blood fhe fed 
them. Thus aroſe, from a miſtake, the 
ſtory of this wonder, which faithful 
ignorance has propagated through ſo 
many ages; and which moraliſts and 
ts have from the earlieſt times drawn 
into an emblem of paternal affection. 
Though certainly, without any re- 
terence to things falſe and marvellous, 
there is utlicient iuſtruction for parents, 
C from 
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from the labour, diligence, and amaz - 
ing ftorge which God hath planted in 
this pelican of the wildernefs ! 
In the year 1745, there was a pelican 
ſhewn in London, brought by captain 
Pelly from the Cape ot Good Ho | 
where they are larger than any where 
elſe; and of which I find the following 
account in Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds. 
« From the point of the bil to the 
angle of the mouth is tweaty inches of 
our Engliſh meaſure, which is fix inches 
more than any natural hiſtorian has | 
found it: the academy of Paris having 
meaſured one which was about fourteen | 
inches, Paris meaſure I ſuppoſe 3 and] 
aur countryman Willoughby meaſured 
one, brought from Rutha, which he 
makes fourteen inches Engliſh. 1 
thought it ſomething incredible in Wil- 
loughby's deſcription, that a man ſhould 
ut his head into the pouch under the 
Pil ; till I ſaw it performed in this bird 
by its keeper, and am ſure a ſecond 
man's head might have been put in with 
it at the ſame time.“ He alſo obſerves, 
that the ſkin round the eye .is bare of 
- feathers, and the pouch, when dry, 
appears of the conſiſtence and colour 
of 2 blown dry ox's- bladder, having 
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fibres running its whole length, and 
blood-veſſels croſſing them, and pro- 
ceeding from the fides of the lower- 
part of the bill, which opens into this 
pouch its whole length. It is thought 
to be a very long- li ved bird; ſome wri- 
ters ſay, it lives to fixty or See 
cars. It ſeems to inhabit the greate 

of the old world, it being found 
in many climates both north and ſouth, 
as wel} as the intermediate latitudes ; 
it being pretty common in Ruffia, and 
abouncting in Egypt. 

Father Morolla, in his voyage to 
Congo, informs us, that in his journey 
to Singa, he obſerved certain large 
white birds, with long beaks, * 
and feet, which whenever they heard 
the leaſt found of an inſtrument, be- 
gan immediately to dance and leap 
about the xivers, where they always re- 
fide, and of which they are great 
lovers : this, he ſaid, he took a great 
pleaſure to contemplate, and continued 
often upon the banks of the rivers to 
eblerve. 

Let the atheiſt then, who doubts or 
&fbelievcs the being of God or the 


creation of this world by omnipotent 


wiſdom, let him only turn his eyes 
C 2 upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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upon this extraordinary bird, and afk 
His own heart, whether he can really 
believe ſuch a creature the work of 
chance | Let the parent contemplate 


the pelican, and from its admirable re- 
gard to its young, and the ſurprizing Þ 
provihon made by Providence for their 
Jupport, learn the power and the ex- 
cellence of parental ftorge ; and bluih F 
to be exceeded by an irrational crea- Þ 
ture! And from the view, let the 
chriſtian learn dependence upon his Þ 
God, who having ſo wiſely, and won- Þ 
derfully proyided for the nouriſhment Þ 
and preſervation of the animal world, 
will undoubtedly take due care of their Þ 
temporal as well as eternal welfare, who F 
with the humility, chearfulneſs, love] 
and ſubmiſhon of children, ſubmit 


themſelves to the will of their Father 
and God. 

The fleſh of this bird however ſmells 
very rancid, and taſtes worſe than it 
ſmells. The native Americans kill 
vaſt numbers : not to cat, for they are 
not even fit for the banquet of a ſavage; 


but to convert their "ge bags into 


purſes and tobacco-pouches, They 
alſo dreſs the ſkin with ſalt and aſhes, 


rubbing it well with oil, and then 


forming 
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The ALBATROSS, 17 


forming it to their purpoſe. It thus 
becomes ſo ſoft and pliant, that the 
Spaniſh women ſometimes adorn it 
with gold, and convert it into work. 


bags. 


Tne ALBATROSS. 
THIS may be faid to be one of the 


firſt of the gull-kind : it is one of the 
largeſt and moſt formidable birds of 


Africa and America. Its body is larger 
Wan that of the pelican, and its wings, 
when extended, meafure ten fcet from 
3 o p. The bill, which is yellow- 

„ 15 fix x inches long, and terminates 
mg pine . int: the top of the head 
is of a lightifh brown; the back is of a 
dark brown, fpotted with black; and 
tle belly is white, The toes are 
webbed, and of a fleſh- colour. 

This bird inhabits the tropical cli- 
mates, and is alſo feen as far as the 
fireights af Magellan in the South - Sea. 
kei is one of the moſt formidable of the 

aquatic tribe; not only living upon 
5 but alſo Upon water-fowl. Like 
all the gull-kind, it preys upon the 
wing ; and chiefly 2 4 the flying- 
Ah, that are forced from the ocean by 

© 3 the 
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the dolphins. Our ſeas appear to be 
forſaken by every claſs of animated 
nature: but in the tropical ſeas, and the 
ſouthern latitudes beyond them, vari- 
ous ſpecies of the gull-kind are ſeen 
hovering on the wing, at a thouſand 
miles diſtance from the ſhore. The 
flying fiſh are continually riſing to 
elcape from their purſuers of the deep, 
only to encounter equal dangers in the 
alr. | 

If we may credit Wiquefort, theſe 
birds are often ſeen ſleeping in the air, 
entirely remote from land, with their 
head under one wing, and the other 
employed in beating the air. We will 
not preſume to vouch for Mr. Wique- 
fort's veracity, but it 1s certain that 
few birds float upon the air with more 
eaſe than the albatroſs; or ſupport 
themſelves a longer time in that ele- 
ment. 

The albatroſs has a peculiar affection 
for the penguin, and a pleaſure 1n 1ts 
ſociety. Captain Hunt, who for ſome 
time commanded at our tettlement vpon 
Falkland iſlands, ſays he was often 
amazed at the union preſerved between 
theſe two birds, and the regularity 
with which they built together. In 

that 
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that deſolate ſpot, where the birds 
never dreaded the encroachments of 
men, they were ſcen to build with an 
amazing degree of uniformity ; their 
neſts covering fields by thouſands, and 
reſembling a regular plantation : but 
fince they have been diſturbed by men, 
the ſocicty is broken up, and the neſts 
are totally deſtroyed, 


TE CORMORANT. 


THE cormorant may be diſtinguiſhs 
ed from all other birds of this kind, by 
its four toes being united together by 
membranes ; and the middle toe being 

notched like a ſaw, to aſſiſt it in hold- 

ing its fiſhy prey. This ſpecies weighs 
about four pounds: it is thirty-two - 

inches in length, and almoſt four feet » 
in _ breadth. he bill, which 1s three 
inches and an half long, is duſky, and 
deſtitute of noſtrils : the baſe of the 
lower chap 1s covered with a naked 
yellowiſh ikin, that extends under the 
chin, forming a kind of pouch. The 
head and neck of this bird are of a ſoot 
blackneſs, and the body thick and 
heavy; more reſembling the figure of 


a gooſe than that of a gull. 
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Theſe birds occupy the higheſt parts 
of the cliffs impending over the ſea ; 
their neſts are compoſed of ſticks, ſea- 
Lang, graſs, &c. in which they lay fix 
or {even eggs, which are white, and of 
an oblong torm. At the approach of 
winter, they ate ſeen diſperſed along 
the ſea-ſhore, and aſcending up the 


mouths of freſh-water rivers, carrying 


deſtruction to all the finny tribe, They 
are remarkably voracious, having mel 
ſudden digeſtion: their appetite is for 


ever craving, and never ſatisfied; and Þ 
this hunger 1s promoted by the vaſt Þ 
quantity of ſmall worms that fill their F 


inteſtines. 


With the groſſeſt appetites, this bird Þ 


has the rankeſt and moſt diſagreeable 


ſmell of any bird, even when alive. Þ 


Its form is dilagreeable; its voice hoarſe 
and croaking, and its qualities obſcene. 
Milton, with great propriety, has made 
Satan perſonate this bird, to ſurvey 
undelighted the beauties of Paradiſe, and 


fit on the Tree of Life * deviſing Death. 


This bird ſeems to be of a multiform 
nature, and, wherever fſh are to be 


found, watches their migrations : it 


- 
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purſues its prey in freſh-water lakes, 
as well as in the depths of the ocean; 
and preys by night as well as in the day- 
time. It is ſeldom ſeen in the air, ex- 
cept where there are fiſh below, and 
they muft be near the ſurface, before 
it will venture to ſouſe upon them. It 
feldom makes an unſucceſsful dip, and 
often riſes with a larger fafh than it can 
readily devour. 


| Tus GANNET, ox SOL AND 


GOOSE. 
THE gannet weighs about four 


pounds, and a quarter: it is three feet 


done inch in length, and fix feet two 


inches in breadth. It is indeed about 


the ze of a tame gooſe, but its wings 


are longer. The bill is ſix inches long, 
ſtraight almoſt to the point, where it 
inclines down, and the ſides are irregu- 
larly jagged, that it may hold its prey 
with greater ſecurity. It differs from 
the cormorant in ſize, being larger; in 
its colour, which is chiefly white; and 
having no noftrils, but in their ſtead a 
long Facet extending almoſt to the 
end of the bill. The eyes, which are 
full of vivacity, are ſurrounded with a 

naked 
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naked ſkin of a fine blue. A narrow 
flip of black bare ſkin, extends from 
the corner of the mouth to the hind 
part of the head; beneath the chin is 
another, that can he dilated like the 


pouch of the pelican, and is capable of | 


containing five or fx herrings. The 
neck is very jong, the body flat, and 
very full of feathers. 


Each bird, if left undiſturbed, would 


only lay one egg in the year; but if 


that be taken away it will lay another; 
if robbed of that, then a third. AF 


wiſe proviſion of nature to prevent the 


extinction of the ſpecies by accidents, Þ 


and to ſupply food for the inhabitants 
of the places where they breed. The 
egg is white, and ſmaller than that of 
the common goole ; the neſt is large, 
and compoſed of graſs, ſea-plants, ſhav- 
ings, &c. 

As theſe birds ſubſiſt entirely upon 
fiſh, they frequent thoſe uninhabited 
iſlands where their food is found in 
plenty, and where they are undiſturb- 
ed by mankind. The iſle of Ailſa, in 
the fyrth of Clyde; the rocks adja- 
cent to St. Kilda, a ſmall iſle near the 
Orkneys, the Skelig iſlands off the 
coaſts of Kerry, in Ireland; and 3 

als 
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Baſs iſle, in the fyrth of Edinburgh. 
In the laſt mentioned iſtand, Dr. Har- 
vey affirms that the ſurface is almoſt 
wholly covered, during the months of 
May and June, with neſts, eggs, and 
young birds; ſo that it is ſcarceiy poſ- 
üble to walk without treading on them. 
The rocks of St. Kilda ſeem to be as 
much reſorted to by theſe birds, and 
the inhabitants of that ſmall iſland are 
principally ſupported by them and their 


eggs throughout the ycar. 


The gannet 1s a bird of paſlage : its 
firſt appearance in thoſe iſlands is in 
March; and it quits them in Auguſt 
or September; according as the in- 
habitants take or leave the firſt eggs. 
Its motions may probably be deter- 
mined by the migrations. of the im- 
menſe ſhoals of herrings, that come 
pouring down at that teaton through 
the Britiſh channel, and tupply all 
Europe as well as this bird with their 
ſpoil. The gannet affiduouſly attends 
the ſhoal in their paſſage, accompanies 
them in their whole circuit round our 


iſland, and, ſhares with our fiſhermen, 


this exhauſtleſs banquet. Whenever 
the gannet is ſeen it is ſure to announce 
" = P 10 
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e fiſhermen the arrival of the finny 

7 ; 
* Theſe birds are well known on moſt 
of our coaſts, but not by the name of 
the Soland gooſe. Fhey are called 
gannets in Cornwall and freland, and 
even in Wales. Gannets are ſome— 
times taken at fea by the following 
deception : the fiſhermen faſten a 
ilchard to a board, and leave it float- 
ing, which alluring bait decoys tlie 
unwary gannet to its own deſtruc- 


tion. 
Tux GULL An D PET REL. 


THE larger gulls live at the moſt re- 
mote diſtance from man; the ſmall- 
er reſide wherever they can take their 
prey; and viſit the moft populous 
places, when ſolitude can no longer 
grant them a ſupply. In this claſs the 
gull, properly ſo called, may be placed; 
of which there are upwards of twent 
different kinds; the petrel, of which 
there are three; and the ſea-ſwallow, 
of which there are about the ſame 
number. Gulls are to be diſtinguiſhed 
by. an angular knob, on the lower- 
chap ; petrels by being deſtitute ct 


this 
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this knob; and ſea-ſwallows by their 
bills, which are ſharp-pointed, ſtraight, 
and flender. In their appetites and 
places of abode they all perfectly 
agree. 

The gull, and all its varieties, is 
ſeen, with a ſlow-ſailing flight hovering 
over rivers to prey upon the ſmaller 
kinds of fith; it follows the plough- 
man in fallow- fields to pick up 3 7 
and, when living animal food is not to 
be obtained, it has no objection to 
carrion, or any thing of the kind that 
offers. But it is chiefly round our 
boldeſt rockieſt ſhores that they are 
ſeen in the greateſt abundance. It is 
on ſuch ſhores that the rocks offer them 
a retreat for their young, and the ſea is 
a ſufficient ſupply, In the cavities ot 
theſe rocks, of which the ſhore is com- 
poſed, infinite variety of ſea-fowls re- 
tire to breed in ſafety. The waves 
beneath, beating continually at the 
baſe, often wear the ſhore into an im- 
pending boldnets ; ſo that it appears to 
jut over the water; while the raging of 
the ſea makes the place inaccefſibie from 
below, | 

Like all birds of the rapacious kind, 
the gull lays but few eggs ; ſometimes 

D one, 
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one, ſometimes two, but never more 
than three; it builds on the ledges of 
a rock, and its neſt conſiſts of lon 

raſs and ſea-weed. Moſt of the kind 
Pies a fiſhy taſte, with black ſtringy 
fAcſh ; but the young are better food; 
and of theſe he poor inhabitants of 
our Northern iſlands, make thei: 
wretched banquets. They are almoitÞ 
ſtrangers to any other food, and even 
falted gull may be reliſhed by thoſe 
who know no better. 


Or BIRDS or Tux PENGUIN 
KIND. 


THESE birds are not long-winged 
and ſwift flyers like thoſe of the gull 
kind: they are indeed but indifferent!y 
formed for flight, and ſtill leſs for walk- 
ing. Theduek is not half ſo unwieldly 
an animal as the whole tribe of the 
penguin kind, The largeſt of them, 
which have a thick heavy body to raile, 
are totally unable to fly ; their wings 
only ferving them as paddles to help 
them forward, when they attempt to 
move {wiftly. Even the ſmaller kinds 
ſeldom fly by choice; they laboriovlly 
futter theirwings without making much 

5 progreſa 
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progreſs, and, though they have but a 
tmall weight of body to ſuſtain, ny 
are unwilling to quit the water, which 
affords them both food and protection. 
The legs of this whole tribe are ſtill 
more aukwardly adapted for walking. 
All above the knee ſeems hid within 
the belly, and nothing appears but two 
* ſhort legs, as if they were ſtuck under 


! the rump, and upon which the animal 


is very indifferently ſupported. Their 
| ſhort legs drive the body in ꝓrogreſſio. 
from fide to fide; and, without the 
* aſſiſtance of the wings, they could not 
move much faſter than a tortoiſe : but 
this aukward poſition of the legs, ſuits 
them l for a reſidence in wa- 
ter. In that element, the legs being 
placed behind the body, puthes it for- 
ward with greater velocity. 

They are alſo well qualified for di- 
ving: by inclining aa ladies forward, 
they loſe their center of gravity; and 


every ſtroke from their feet only tends 


to fink them the faſter. They can 
either dive at once to the bottom, or 
ſwim between two waters; where they 
continue in purſuit of their prey for 
ſome minutes, and then aſcending to 


atch breath, plunge in again to renew 
D 2 their 
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their operations, Hence it 1s that birds 
of the penguin kind, which are fo de- 
fenceieſs, and ſo eaſily taken by land, 
are impregnable by water. When they Þ 
are purſued, they 1mmediately fink, 
and ſhew nothing more than their bills, 
till the enemy 1s withdrawn, 

They never viſit land, except when 
they come to breed ; that part of them Þ 
which is continually in the water is 
white, but the back and wings are of 
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different colours, according to the dif- f 
ferent ſpecies. They have a warmer! ; 
covering of feathers than any other Þ 1 
bird; ſo that the ſea appears to be their. 
natural element; and were it not for : 
the neceſlary duties of propagating the Þ 
ſpecies, we ſhould have no opportunity £ 
of ſeeing them, and ſhould be utterly Þ 
unacquainted with them. 5 
Tur MAGELLANIC PENGUIN. Þþ ; 
THE Magellanic penguin 1s the 5 
largeſt and moſt remarkable of the 
kind : it is not much inferior in ſize to 5 
the tame gooſe. It cannot fly, its 4 
wings being very ſhort, covered with g 
Riff” hard feathers, always expanded 


and hanging uſeleſsly down at the bade 
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of the bird. The upper part of the 
head, the back, and the rump are co- 


vered with ſtiff black feathers; but the 


belly and back are of a ſnowy white- 


neſs, except a line of black which 


croſſes the crop: that half of the bill, 


which is towards the baſe, 1s black and 


covered with wrinkles, but 1s marked 
croſſwiſe with a ſtripe of yellow. 


Theſe birds walk ere& with their 


heads on high, their fin-like wings 

hanging down like arms. Fiſh is their 

only food, and they feldom come aſhore 

but in the breeding ſeaſon : they dive 

| with great aaf, and are extremely 
voracious. 


n conſequence of this 
gluttonous appetite, their fleth is rank 
and fiſhy : though our ſailors admit it 


to be tolerable good eating. 


They are birds of ſociety, and, when 
they come on ſhore, are ſeen drawn up 
in rank and file, upon the ledge of a 
rock, ſtanding together with the alba 
troſs, as if in conſultation. This is 
previous to their laying, which in thar 
part of the world uſually begins in the 
month of November; a ſmall depret- 
ſion in the earth, without any ma- 
terials, conſtitutes their neſt. The 
progreſs of incubation is carried on 


D 3 very 
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very rapidly by the heat of their bodies 
and the warmth of their feathers, 

The manner of this bird's neſtling is 
different in other countries : in ſome 
places, inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
a ſuperficial depreſſion in the ground, 
it burrows two or three yards deep; in 
others it forſakes the level to clamber 
up the ledge of the rock, where it lays 
its fingle egg and hatches, Sometimes 
three or four take poſſeſſion of one hole, 
and hatch their young together, in 
the holes of the rocks, where nature has 
made them a retreat. Linnzus aſſures 
us that ſeveral of this tribe are ſeen to- 
gether, There the female lays her egg 
(for ſhe never lays more than one) ina 
common neſt; while one is placed as a 
centinel to give warning of approaching 
danger. The egg of this penguin is 
very large for the ſize of the bird, and 


generally exceeds that of a gooſe in 


magnitude. But as there are many 
varieties of the penguin, and as they 
differ in fize, from that of a Muſcovy 
duck to a ſwan, the ſize of their eggs 

are proportionally different, 
he black-footed penguin, men- 
tioned by Edwards, has four toes, and 
| its 


1 
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its wings are deſtitute of quill fea+ 


thers. 


Tyne AUK, TRE PUFFIN, ann 
OTHER BIRDSor THE PENGUIN 
KIND. 


THERE is a numerous tribe of birds 


of nearly the ſame form, manners, and 
| appetites as the penguin, though far 
| inferior in ſize. They live upon the 
water, in which they are continually 
| ſeen diving; and ſeldom venture upon 


land, except for the purpoſe of breed- 
ing. 

The Great Northern Diver 1s the firſt 
of this ſmailer tribe, and is nearly of 
the ſize of a gooſe. It differs from the 
penguin, in Being much flenderer and 
more elegantly formed, and is all over 
beautifully variegated with ſtripes. 

The Grey Speckled Diver is not 
larger than the Muſcovy duck, and re- 
ſembles the great northern diver in 
every particular except ſize. 

The Auk, which breeds on the iſland 
of St. Kilda, chiefly differs from the 
penguin in ſize and colour, It is not 
ſo large as a duck ; and the whole of 


the breaſt and belly is white. 
. The 
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The Guillemot is nearly of the ſame 
$ize as the auk, but has a longer, a 
Menderer, and a ftraighter bill. 

The bill of the Puſlin is different 
from that of any other bird : it is flat, 
with its edge upwards, of a triangular 
figure, and ending in a ſharp point: 
the upper part 1s bent a little down- 
ward, where it is joined to the head; 
and the baſe is encircled with a certain 
callous ſubſtance, like that of parrots, 
It is aſh-coloured ncar the baſe, and red 
towards the point. The eyes, which 
are grey, are ſurrounded with a protu- 
beraat ſkin of a vivid colour. The legs 
of this bird are formed like thoſe of the 
reſt of the tribe; it is therefore with 
difficulty that it riſes, and it frequently 
falls before it gets upon the wing ; but 
as It 1s a ſmall bird (not exceeding a 
pigeon in ſize) when it once riſes, it 
can continue its flight with great faci- 


Iity. 

Theſe and all the ſmaller birds of the 
pe in kind, make no kind of neſt, 
but lay their eggs either in the crevices 
of rocks, or in holes under ground near 
. the ſhore. The latter ſituation is ge- 
nerally made choice of, becaufe the 
auk, the puſfin, the guillemot, and 

2. | many 
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many others, cannot eaſily riſe to the 
net when it is in a lofty ſituation, 


Sometimes indeed by rendering them 


inacceſſible to mankind, they make 
them almoſt inacceſſible to themſelves ; 
and are frequently ſcen making ſeveral 
efforts before they can arrive at the 
place of incubation. On this account 
the auk and guillemot, when they have 
once laid their egg, ſeldom forſake it 
till it is excluded. During this period 
the male, which 1s better furniſhed for 
flight, feeds the female: and the place 
where ſhe fits is ſo bare, that, were not 
the egg ſupported by the body of the 
bird, it would frequently roll down from 
the rock. 

Theſe birds are abſent all the winter, 
viſiting regions too remote for dilco- 
very. A few of them, which come 
as ſpies, are ſeen about the latter end 
of March, which, after ſtaying two or 
three days, depart, and return again in 
the beginning of May, with the whole 
army of their companions. But if the 
feaſon happens to be ſtormy and tem- 
peſtuous, they are found in vaſt quan- 
tities caſt away upon the ſhores, lean 
and periſhed with famine. It 1s 1ma- 
gincd, therefore, that this voyage js 
f performed 
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performed more on the water than in 
the air; and, as they cannot ſeize their 
prey in ſtormy weather, their ſtrength 
is exhauſted before they arrive at their 
deſtined port. ; 

Near the iſle of Angleſea in an iſlet, 
called Praefholm, their flocks are 6 
large as to be compared to ſwarms of 
bees, In another iſlet, called the Calf 
of Man, birds of this kind, though of 
a different ſpecies, are ſeen in great 
abundance. Numbers of rabbits brecd 
in both theſe places; and the puffin, 
not chooſing to be at the trouble of 
making a hole, when there 1s one al- 
ready made, diſpoſſeſſes the rabbit, and 
probably deftroys the young. In theſe 
unjuſtly e retreats, the young 
puffins are found in great abundance, 
and become a valuable acquiſition to the 
natives of the place. Though their 
leſh is very rank, yet, when pickled and 
3 with ſpices, they are admired 
by thoſe who are fond of high cat- 


ing. 

Thie whole tribe is ſeen to take leave 
of their ſummer refidence in Auguſt. 
The coldeſt countries ſeem to be their 
amoſt favoured retreats ; and the num- 
Der of water-fowl is much — ig 
| thole 
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thoſe colder climates, than in the warmer 
regions near the line. 


Tus WILD SWAN. 
THESE birds frequent our coaſts in 


large flocks when the winters are ſe— 


p | vere 35 but we cannot learn that they 
f ever breed in Great-Britain, We are 


informed by Martin *, that they come 


in Oœober in great numbers to Lingay, 
ene of the Weſtern iſles; where they 
d continue till March, and then retire 
„ more northward to breed. Theſe, like 
t Þ moſt other water-fowl, prefer for that 
[= purpole thoſe places that are leaſt fre- 
0 quented by mankind: the lakes and 
0 foreſts of the diſtant Lapland are there- 


> I fore filled, during ſummer, with my- 


© riads of water-fowl; and ſwans, geeſe, 
che duck tribe, divers, &c. pals that 
i FW fcafon there; but in autumn return 
d 0 us, and to Other more hoſpitable 
ed ¶ hores. . 

14 The wild ſwan is leſs than the tame by 
* almoft a fourth; the former weighing 


but ſixteen pounds and three quarters, 
ſt. Yard the latter twenty pounds, The 


„** 


N- ® Detcr. Wolt, Iſles, 71. 
iN tame- 
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tame ſwan is entirely white; but the n 
wild bird is of an aſh-colour along the Wh 
back, and on the tips of the wings: Wc 
the eye-lids are bare and vellow, and Win 
the legs are duſky. The cry of the Nele 
wild ſwan is very loud, and may be Wha 
heard at a great diſtance ; it is there- tit 


fore ſometimes called the hooper, Al 
no 
Tut TAME SWAN. ut, 


THE ſwan was conſidered as a high 
delicacy among the antients, and the 
gooſe was abſtained from as totally in— 
digeſtible, Modern manners have in— 
verted taſtes ; the gooſe is now become 
the favourite, and the ſwan is ſeldom 
brought to tab'e, except for the pur- 
poles of oftentation. 

The ſwan is the largeſt of the Britiſh 
birds: it is diſtingutthed from the wild 
ſwan by its ſize, which is much larger, 
3nd by the bill, which in the tame bird 
is red, and the tip and fide black: a 
black callous knob projects over the 
baſe of the upper chap. In old birds, 
the whole plumage is white, and, in 
young ones, aſh- coloured. The legs 
are duſky. The ſwan lays ſeven or 
eight white eggs, which ſhe is near tag 

months 
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months in hatching. Its chief food is 
herbs growing in the water, roots and 
ſeeds 8 near the margin, and 
inſets. No bird perhaps makes ſo in- 
Jelegant a figure out of the water, or 
has the command of ſuch beautiful at- 
titudes in that element as the ſwan. 
Almoſt every celebrated poet has taken 
notice of it, and Milton thus deſcribes 
It, 


th 4") CY — 


— The (wan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
10 Her ſtate with oary feet “. 


1- There is not a more beautiful figure 
1c Ein all nature: in the exhibition of its 
m orm, there are no broken or harſh 
r- Wines, no conſtrained motions ; but the 
roundeſt contours, and the eaſieſt tran- 
ſh Nitions. 
id It is extremely difficult to reconcile 
er, Nhe accounts of the ancients with the 
rd xperience of the moderns, concerning 
; a he vocal powers of this bird. The 
the ame ſwan is one of the moſt filent of 
de, Pnimals, and the wild one has a loud 
in ad very diſagreeable note: there is 
egs Pot the ſmalleſt degree of melody in 
OT . — 
Wo * Par, Loſt, b. vii. 


hs Vor. VIII. E . einher, | 


„ The SWAN. 
either, and yet it was the general opi. 
nion of antiquity that the ſwan was: 
moſt melodious bird. But while Platy 
Ariſtotle, and Diodorus Siculus he. 
lieved the vocality of the ſwan, Pliny 
and Virgil ſeem to doubt that receive 
opinion. The ancients had perhay 
ſome mythological meaning in aſerib 
ing melody to ſwans 53 for, whe 
Virgil {peaks of them figuratively, þ 
aſcribes to them melody, or the pont 
of mufic; but when he talks of the 
as birds, he lays aſide fiction, and, lil 
a true naturaliſt, gives them their rc; 
note. 

The antients held a ſtill more fingul: 
opinion, imagining that the ſwan tor 
told its own death : this is doubtl: 

a poetical flight; and, as to their be 
ing ſuppoſed to fing more {ſweetly at ti 
approach of death, the cauſe is beau 
fully explained by Plato, who attr 
butes that unuſual melody to the ſam 
ſort of extacy that good men are ſom 
times ſaid to enjoy at that awful hou 
foreſeeing the joys that are preparin 
for them on putting off mortality. Harti 

All the ſtages of the ſwan's approahe | 
to maturity are flow, and ſeem exprihire 
five of its longevity, Pliny obters 

| tl 
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at thoſe animals which are the longeſt 
the womb are the longeſt lived ; the 
van is the longeſt in the ſhell of any 
ird we know, and it is a year in grow 
gtoits proper ſize. It is ſaid a (wan 
111 ive three hundred years; and Wil- 
dughby, who cannot be accuſed of 
aſy credulity, is inclined to believe 
e report. A goole, as he juſtly ob- 
rves, has been known to hve an hun- 
red years; and the {wan being a larger 
ird, and its fleſh of a firmer texture, 
ay be ſuppoſed to live much longer. 

Swans were formerly ſo much eſteem- 
d in England, that by an act of Hen- 
y IV. c. 6. no one, except the king's 
n, was permitted to keep a ſwan, un- 


gun. . g 

fon ofleſſed of a freehold of five marks a 
btleWear. And by ſtat. 2. Henry VII. the 
r be huniſhment for taking their eggs, was 


mpriſonment for a year and a day, and 


| hne at the king's pleaſure. At pre- 
attrent they are leſs valued for the deli- 
lanWacy of their fleſh, but great numbers 


f them are ſtill preſerved for their 
eauty. They are in great abundance 
n the Thames and the Trent, and 
particularly on the ſalt water inlet of 
roaFie ſea, gear Abbotſbury, in Dorſet- 
x preWhire, 
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By the antients the ſwan was conſe- 
crated to Apollo and the muſes. It 
was alſo conſecrated to Venus, proba- 


bly on account of its extreme white- 


neſs: the car of that goddeſs is ſome- 
times drawn by ſwans. 


THE GOOSE. 


THE gooſe, in its wild ſtate, always 
retains the ſame marks: the whole up- 
E part is aſn- coloured; the breaft and 

elly are of a dirty white; the quill 
feathers and the tail are duſky, the 
latter being edged with white ; the bill 
is narrow, black at the baſe and tip, 
and red in the middle; the legs are 
of a ſaffron colour, and the claws are 
black. In its domeſtic ſtate the gooſe, 
as well as other animals, vary almoſt 
infinitely in their colours, 

The wild gooſe is ſuppoſed to breed 
in the retired parts of the north of 
Europe ; and, at the approach of win- 
ter, to deſcend into more temperate 
regions, Theſe birds are often ſeen in 
flocks from fifty to an hundred, flying 
at very great heights, and preſerving 
great regularity in their motion; ſome- 
| times 
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imes forming a ſtraight linc ; at other 
times aſſuming the ſhape of a wedge, 


ry is frequently heard when they are 
at an 1mperceptible diſtance above us, 
It is probable that this is a note of mu- 
Itual encouragement, as they ſeldom 
exert it when they alight in thoſe jour- 
nies. When they deſcend to the ground, 
they range themſelves in a line, like 
ranes ; and ſeem rather to have come 
aon for reſt, than for any other re- 
d freſnment. When they have continued 
{1 Win this fituation for an hour or two, 
je Wone of them has been heard to ſound a 
111 Wkind of charge, with a loud note, 
p, hich has been punctually attended to 
re by the others, and they have imme- 
re {duately purſued their journey with re- 
e, Nnewed alacrity. 
Fit The wild gooſe, and many other 
varieties, agree in one common charac- 
ed ter of feeding upon vegetables, and 
of being remarkable for their fecundiry ; 
n- but the tame gooſe is the moſt fruitful 
ite of the kind. Having very few ene- 
in Imies, it leads a ſafer and more pleati- 
ng ful life, and its prolific powers enereaſe 
ing Iin proportion to its eaſe: it is fre- 
de- auently known to lay upwards of 
nes E 3 twenty 


rhich facilitates their progreſs. Their 
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twenty eggs, but the wild gooſe ſel. 

dom exceeds eight. The tame female 
is very aſhiduous in hatching her eggs, 

during which time ſhe receives two or 

three viſits in the day from the gander; 1 

who ſometimes drives her from the neſt « 

to take her place, which he fills with 

reat ſtate and compoture, | 

0 

7 


When the young are excluded, the 
pride of the gander is inconceivable ; 
confidering himſelf as a champion to i: 
defend his young, and to keep off even Nu 
the fufpicion of danger, he purſues WM F 
dogs and men that never attempt to b 
moleft him; and when he has attempted o 
to attack a maſtiff, or any other ani- t 
mal, to whoſe contempt alone he is in- Ny 
debted for his ſafety, he returns in 
triumph to his female and her brood, 
ſcreaming and clapping his wings, as it 
conſcious of having obtained a vic- 


tory, 

The fleſh of a young gooſe is cer- 
tainly very good eating; but the value 
of this bird is greatly encreaſed by it; 
feathers. Not to mention the quills, 
which are ſo eafily converted into pens, 
and thereby become eſſentially uſeful 
to the ſcholar, the lawyer, and the 
trader, the feathers are highly valuable 

| 18 
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in another capacity, as the warmeſt 
and ſofteſt beds are made of them. 
Moſt of our beds in Europe are com- 
{ poſed of gooſe-feathers ; though the 
; uſe of them is utterly unknown in the 
t countries bordering upon the Levant, 
h and in all Aſia. They have mattreſſes, 
| ſtuffed . with wool, camel's-hair, or 
he cotton; the warmth of their climate 
e; rendering a ſofter bed unneceſſary. It 
to is however ſurprizing that feather-beds 
en were not in uſe among the ancients: 
nes WM Pliny indeed informs us that they made 
to bolſters of feathers to lay their heads 
ted on; but this is an additional proof that 
ni- they were not uſed for the body to re- 
in- _ on. | IB) 
in Vaſt quantities of tame geeſe are 
od, kept in the fens in Lincolnſhire, which 
13 if are plucked about the neck, breaſt, and 
vie- back once, if not twice a year. Theſe 
feathers are a conſiderable article of 
cer- commerce ; but thoſe of Somerſetſhire 
alue are moſt eſteemed by the trade; as 
y its thoſe of Ireland are reckoned the wort, 
a1lls, bee Aa furniſhes very fine fea- 
dens, thers, ſuppoſed to be of the gooſe kind, 
ſeful The down of the ſwan is imported from 


the Dantzick, from whence we alſo receive 
unable | 4 
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a great quantity of the feathers of the 
cock and the hen. 

Eider down 1s brought from Den- 
mark; the ducks which furniſh it 
being inhabitants of Hudſon's- Bay, 
Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. _ 

Feathers are cured by laying them in 
a room in an open expoſure to the ſun, 
and, when dried, putting them in bags, 
and beating them well with poles to get 
the dirt off. Nothing, however, but 
time, will prevent the ſmell which 
ariſes from the putrefaction of the oil 
contained 1n every feather : laying up- 
on them is the only remedy ; old fea- 
thers are therefore much more valuable 
than new, 

Geeſe are very profitable to the 
farmer for their fleſh, their feathers, and 
their greaſe, They will live upon com- 
mons or any fort of paſtures, and need 
very little care or attendance 3 only 
they ſhould have plenty of water. 
The large geeſe are reckoned the beſt: 
but there is a fort of Spaniſh geeſe, 
that is a much better layer and breeder 
than the Engliſh, eſpecially if the eggs 
are hatched under an Englith goole. 


Geeſe 
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Geeſe ſhould lay in the ſpring, the 
earlier the better; becauſe of their 
price, and their having a ſecond brood. 


They uſually lay twelve or fixteen eggs. 
| You may know when they will lay, by 
their carrying ſtraw in their mouth; 
and when they will fat, dy their con- 
tinuing on their neſts after they have 
laid. A gooſe fits thirty days; but if 


the weather be fair and warm, they 


| will hatch three or four days ſooner, 


After the goflings are excluded, ſome 
keep them 1n the houſe ten or twelve 


days, and feed them with curds, bar- 


ley-meal, bran, &c. and when they 
have acquired ſome ſtrength, let them 


out four or five hours a day, taking 
them in again, until they are large 
enough to defend themſelves from ver- 


min. Others put them out at firſt, and 
perhaps ſucceed as well as the former. 


One gander is ſufficient for five | pan 
e 


If you would fat green-geeſe, you 


muſt ſhut them up when they are about 


a month old, and they will be fat in 
about a month more. Be ſure to let 
them have always by them, in a ſmall 
rack, ſome fine hay, which will greatly 
haſten their fatting. But for fatting 
of older geeſe, it is commonly done 

| when 
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when they are about ſix months old, in 
or ſoon after harveſt, when they have 
been in ſtubble-fields, from which food 
ſome kill them. But thoſe 'who are 
deſirous of having them very fat, 
ſhould ſhut them up, for a fortnight 
or three weeks, and feed them with 
oats, ſplit beans, barley-meal, or 
28 malt mixed with milk; but the 

eſt thing to fatten them with is malt 
mixed with beer. Vou muſt however 
obſerve in fattening all ſorts of water- 
fowl, that they afvally fit with their 
bills upon their rumps, where they 
ſack out the greateſt part of their 
moiſture and fatneſs, at a ſmall bunch 
of feathers 3 which you will find ſtand- 
ing upright on their rumps, and always 


moiſt, with which they trim their ſea- 


thers, which renders them more oily 
and ſlippery than the feathers of other 
fowls, and cauſes the water to ſlip off 
them. If therefore theſe upright fea- 
thers are cut away cloſe, they will be- 
come fat in leſs time, and with lets 
meat than otherwiſe. Geeſe will like- 
wiſe feed on, and fatten well with car- 
rots cut ſmall and given them ; or it 
ou give them rye before, or about 
idſummer, it will ſtrengthen them, 
ans 
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and keep them in health, that being 


commonly their ſickly time. 


Tate WHITE-FOO TED WILD 


GOOSE. 
THIS bird is frequently ſeen in win- 


| ter in the marſhes of Cheſhire, and in 
all the northern world as far as Hud- 


ſon's-Bay. It is twenty-eight inches 
in length, and four feet and an half in 
breadth, and weighs about five pounds: 
the bill is much thicker and larger than 
that of the common wild gooſe, and is 
of a reddiſh yellow : the forehead white, 
the head brown, and the upper part of 
the breaſt of a light aſh-colour, clouded 
with a deeper. The belly is white, 
ſpotted with black; the coverts of the 
wings are grey, edged with brown. 
The tail is black, edged with white: 
the legs are orange colour, and the 
claws of a pale fleſh, colour, 


Tue BARNACLE. 
THE length of this bird 1s about 


two feet and one inch; the breadth 
tour feet five inches, and the weight 


about tive pounds; the bill is black 
and 
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and not quite two inches long: the 
head 1s ſmall, and the forchead and 
cheeks white; and a black line extend; 
from the bill to the eyes: the neck, the 
hind-part of the head, and the upper- 
part of the breaſt and back are of a 
deep black: the belly and the coverts 
of the tail are white; the back, ſcapu- 
lars, and coverts of the wings, are 
beautifully barred with grey, black, 
and white: the tail and legs are black. 

During winter, theſe birds appear in 
vaſt flocks, on the north-weſt coaſts of 
this kingdom. They are naturally 
very wild and ſhy; but, when taken, 
grow as familiar as our tame geeſe in a 
e days. They quit our ſhores 
in February, and go to breed in 
Lapland, Greenland, and Spitſbergen. 
A ridiculous error has been propagated 
of this bird's being bred from a ſhell 
that is often found ſticking at the bot- 
toms of ſhips: but it is now well 
known to be hatched from an egg in the 
ordinary manner, and to differ in very 
few particulars from all the reſt of its 


king. 


TT HE 


HE 


THE BRENT GOOSE. 
THIS is ſmaller than the barnacle; 


its bill is black, and one inch and an 
half long. The head, neck, and up- 
per- part of the breaſt are black; but 
bout the middle of the neck, on each 
de, is a ſpot of white: the lower- 


art of the breaſt, the ſcapulars, and 


he coverts of the wings are aſh-co- 
oured, clouded with a deeper ſhade ; 
he tail, the quill-feathers, and the 
egs are black, Theſe birds are com- 
on on our coaſts in winter. In Ire- 

and they are called barnacles, and ap- 
xr in great numbers in Auguſt, leav- 
ng it in March. Their principal food 
a kind of long graſs growing in the 
rater: they prefer the root and that 
art next above it, which they dive for, 
ite off, and leave the upper-part to 
rive on ſhore, Near Loadon-Derry, 
delfaſt, and Wexford, they are ex- 
renely numerous, and are taken in the 
ight-time in nets placed acroſs the 
vers, They are much eſteemed for 
heir delicacy : Linnæus erroneoully 
nentions the barnacle and the brent as 
nonimous, and deſcribes the true bar- 

F nacle 
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nacle as the female of the white-frontel 

wild gooſe; but Mr. Willoughby, M ch. 
Ray, and Mr. Briſſon very proper 
deſcribe them as different ſpecies. Ba 


Taz CANADA GOOSE. 
IHE ſhape of this bird is like th 


of our common tame gooſe, but a lit 
tle longer; the back is of a brownil 
_ aſh-colour, and the rump black: th 
loweſt part of the tail is whitiſh, an 
the remaining feathers black: the leſſe 
and covert feathers are of a brown 
aſh-colour, and the feet are black. 


Tre BLUE-WINGED GOOSKE e 
| NORTH- AMERICA. 


THIS is ſmaller than the comme 
tame gooſe, and has a red bill. Ti 
head, and greateſt part of the neck 
white. he back, the breaft, at 
lower part of the neck, are of a d- 
brown. The tail is of a browniſh all 
colour, and the belly and thighs : 
white. The legs are bare of teaths 
juſt above the knee, and the three fo 
ward toes are webbed. The legs a 


feet are red, and the toes are bla 
in 


The Goosx. — 


ited 


Mr, 


ell 


that which is backwards being very 
ſmall. This is a native of Hudſon's- 


Bay. 
Tur MUSCOVY GOOSE. 


THIS ts a curious large fowl, and 1s 
three feet in length from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail; and, when 
the wings are extended, near five feet 
in breadth. It weighs about fourteen 
pounds: the bill is of an orange-colour, 
vith a large tubercle or knob of the 
ſame colour on the baſe of the upper- 
jaw. The pupil of the eye is black, 
with a fine gold-coloured iris, and a 
large bag hangs beneath the bill. The 
top of the head and the ſides of the 
neck are of a dark brown: the upper- 
part of the back 1s of the ſame colour, 
except that the outer edges of the fea- 
thers are of a lighter colour. The 
wings and the ref of the body are 
white, except a few dark feathers on 
the upper-part of the tail : the legs 


w and feet are of a fine orange-colour, 
e of and the claws are black. This is the 
s af deſcription of the male, which the fe- 


male greatly reſembles, except that the 
kuob is not fo large. 255 
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The mountain gooſe of the Cape of 
Good Hope is larger than any of the 
European kind : the feathers on the top 
ct the head and the wings are of a very 
beautiful ſhining green. It frequent! 
comes into the valleys, where it feeds 
on graſs and herbs. 

The water-gooſe of the Cape of 
Good Hope is like the common gooſe 
with reſpect to colour, but has a brown- 
iſh ſtripe, mixed with green on the 
back. The fleſh of both of thelc is 
{aid to be very good. 


Tne TAME DUCK. 
THIS 1s the moſt ly reared of any 


of our domeſtic animals. The very 
inſtincts of the young ones direct them 
to their favourite element; and, though 
they are hatched and conducted by the 
hen, they deſpiſe the admonitions of 
their leader. All birds have their man- 
ners rather from nature than equca- 
tion ; and thoſe of the duck kind, in 
particular, follow their appetites, not 
their tutor, and attain their various 
perfections without a guide. The arts 
of man indeed are the reſult of accu- 
mulated experience, thoſe of inferior 

animals 
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animals are in general ſelf-taught, and 
not acquired by imitation. 

Ir is cuſtomary to lay duck-eggs un- 
der a hen, becauſe ſhe hatches them 
better than the parent would have done, 
The duck is a careleſs inattentive mo- 
ther, frequently leaving her eggs till 
they ſpoil, and ſeeming almoſt to for- 
get that ſhe is entruſted with the charge: 
the ſhews but very little more attention 
| to the young, when they are produced : 
ſhe leads them to the pond, and fup- 
poſes ſhe has ſufficiently provided for 
her offspring when ſhe has ſhewn them 
the water. The hen, on the contrary, 
is a moſt indefatigable nurſe ; 2 
broods with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and 
uſually brings forth a young one for 
every egg committed to her charge. She 
does not indeed lead them to the water, 
but ſhe carefully guards them when 
they are there, by ſtanding on the 
drink. She can afford them protection, 
if the weazel or the rat attempt to ſeize 
them : when weary .of paddling, ſhe 
conducts them to the houſe, and rears 
the ſuppoſitious brood, without ſuſ- 
pecting that they are not her own. 

Of the tame duck there are not leſs 
than ten different varieties, and Briſſon 
| 1 reckons 
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reckons upwards of twenty of the wild, 
The moſt obvious diſtinction, however, 
between wild and tame ducks is in the 
colour of their feet; thoſe of the tame 
duck being black, and thoſe of the 
wild duck yellow. 

The common tame ſpecies of ducks 
take their origin from the mallard, and 
may be traced to it by unerring cha- 
racters. The drakes, however they 
vary in colours, always retain the curl- 
ed feathers of the tail; and both ſexcs 

the form of the bill of the wild kind. 

Nature, for a wiſe and uſeful end, 
ſports in the colours of all domeſtic 
animals, that mankind may the more 
readily diſtinguiſh and claim their re- 
ſpective property. 

The mallard is uſually about twenty- e 
three inches in length, thirty-five ep 
inches in breadth, and weighs about Ii up 
two pounds and an half: the bill is WI 
ror inclining to yellow; and the I dar 

ead and neck are of a deep ſhining I 07 « 
green. Almoſt a circle of white ex- Dot 
tends round the Jower-part of the neck; the 
but the circle wants about a fourth of bet 
being complete, The upper-part of duc 
the breaſt is of a purpliſh red, and the 
beginning of the back is of the ſame che 

| colour: 
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colour: the breaſt and belly are grey, 
marked with tranſverſe ſpeckled lines of 
a duſky hue. The ſcapulars are white, 


| elegantly barred with brown. The 


ſpot on the wing 1s of a rich purple ; 


and the tail conſiſts of twenty-four 
| feathers. The male of this ſpecics 1s 
| &rftinguiſhed by four middle fea- 


thers, which are black and ſtrongly 


| curled upwards ; but the females have 


not this mark. Their plumage is of a 

pale reddiſh brown, ſpotted with black; 

and their legs are of a ſaffron-colour. 
& Ducks,” ſays Mr. Mortimer, in 


bis Huſbandry *, © require no charge 


| in keeping, for they live on loſt corn, 


inails, &c. for which reaſon they are 
very proper for gardens. Once 1n the 
year they lay a great number of eggs, 
eſpecially a tort of duck which turns 
up its bill more than the common kind. 
When they fit they require no atten- 
dance, except they have a little barley 
or offall- corn ncar them, that they may 
not ſtraggle far from their neſts to chill 


their eggs. They are reckoned to be 


better hatched under a hen than a 
duck ; becauſe while they are young, 
the hen will not lead them fo often into 
the water. Some think it very proper 
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to cut off the feathers from their rumps; 
becauſe, when their tails are wet, it 
often occaſions their drowning. As to 
the fattening of them, it may be done 
in three weeks time; by giving them 
any kind of corn or grain, and plenty 
of water. Ground malt, wet either 
with milk or water, is beſt.” 


Tre EIDER DUCK. 


THIS uſeful ſpecies is found in the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland; but in great 
abundance in Norway, Iceland, and 
Greenland; from whence is imported 
a vaſt quantity of the down, known 
by the name of Eider, which is fur- 
nithed by theſe birds, Its remarkably 
light, elaſtic, and warm qualities, make 
it highly eſteemed as a ſtuffing for co- 
yerlets, by ſuch whom infirmities ren- 
der unable to ſupport the weight ot 
common blankets, 

This bird, which reſides in the colder 
climates, as we have already obſerved, 
lays from fix to eight eggs, making 
her neſt among the rocks or plants on 
the ſea-ſhore. There 1s nothing very 
ſingular in the external materials of 
the neſt; but the infide Lining, on ve 

the 
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the eggs are depoſited, is the warmeſt, 
jofteft, and lighteſt ſubſtance that can 
be imagined. This is no other than 
the down produced from the breaſt of 


the bird in the breeding- ſeaſon, which 


the female plucks off with her bill, 
and furniſhes her neſt with a more va- 
teable lining than the moſt {k11ful artiſts 
can produce. The natives are induſtrt- 
ous in findings out the neſt, and after 
ſuſfering the bird to lay, rob her of both 
the eggs and the neſt. Not diſcouraged 
by the firſt diſappointment, the duck 
builds and lays a ſecond time in the 
ſame neſt. The ſecond manſion, with 
its valuable furniture, is alſo taken 
away by the natives. She ventures, 
however, to build a third time, but the 
down for the lining of this neſt is ſup- 
pied from the breaſt of the drake. If 
this is ſtolen from them, they both for- 
fake the place and breed there no more. 
This down 1s feparated from the duſt 
and moſs by the natives; and, though 
they require a warm covering them- 
ſelves, their neceſſities oblige them to 
exchange it for brandy and tobacco, 
with the more indolent- and luxurious 


inhabitants of the ſouth. 


THE 
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Tux WILD DUCK. 


T HE difference between wild 
ducks, ariſes principally from their 
ſize, and the nature of the place 
they feed in. Sea-ducks, which fre- 
quent the ſalt-water, and often dive, 
have a broad bill pointing upwards, 2 
large hind- toe, and a long blunt tail. 
Pond-ducks have a ſtraight and narrow 
bill, a 1mall hind-toe, and a ſharp- 


pointed train. Our decoy-men give 


the former the appellation of foreign 
ducks ; the latter are ſuppoſed to be 
natives of England. 

All the varieties of wild ducks live 
in the manner of our domeſtic ducks, 
keeping wy yay in flocks in the win- 
ter, and fly ing in pairs in ſummer, 
rearing their young by the water- ſide, 
and leading them to their food as ſoon 
as they eſcape the ſhell. They uſually 
build their neſts among heath or ruſhes, 
at no great diſtance from the water; 
and lay twelve, fourteen, or more eggs 
before they fit. But, though this is 
their general method, their dangerous 
ſituation on the ground ſometimes 
obliges them to change their manner 
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of living; and their aukward neſts are 
frequently ſeen exalted on the tops of 
trees. This muſt be attended with 
great difficulty, as the bill of a duck is 
but ill-formed for building a neſt, or 
furniſhing it with ſuch materials as to 
give it ſufficient ſtability to ſtand the 
weather. The neſt thus elevated ge- 
nerally conſiſts of long graſs, mixed 
with heath, and lined with the bird's 
own feathers. But, in proportion as. 
the climate is colder, the neſt is more 


artificially made, and has a warmer 


lining. In the Artic regions, all the 
birds of this kind take incredible pains 
to protect their eggs from the ſeverity 
of the weather, The gull and the pen- 

uin tribe ſeems to diſregard the moſt 
iatenſe cold in thoſe regions, but the 
duck forms itſelf a hole to lay in, ſhel- 
ters the approach, lines it with a layer 
of graſs and clay, another of moſs 
within that, and then a warm coat of 
down or feathers. 

. As theſe birds poſſeſs the faculties of 
flying and Tang, they are princi- 
pally birds of .paflage, and 8 
per fo i 


rm their journies acroſs the ocean 


as well on the water as in the air. 


Thoſe which vifit this country on the 
I approach 
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approach of winter, are neither fo fat T 
nor ſo well-taſted as thoſe that remain py 
with us the whole year : their fleſh is a 
often lean, and generally fiſhy. This “ 
flavour it has perhaps contracted in the * a 
journey; their food in the Jakes of f 
Lapland, from whence they deſcend, y | 
being generally of the inſect kind. wy 
When they arrive among us, they i 1 e 
about in flocks in ſearch of a proper rc- M7 c 
ſidence for the winter. In the choice of . 
this they have two objects in view; to Lang 
be near their food, though remote from 10 | 
interruption. They prefer a lake in v wh 
the neighbourhood of a marſh, wher: MW oe 
there is alſo a cover of woods, and id 
where inſe&s are the moſt plentiful. 118 
Lakes which have a marſh on one fide, 11 Fi 
and a wood on the other, generally a- hg 
bound with wild fowl. hy 
Wild ducks, when flying in the air, 4 i 
are often lured down from their heights _ | 
by the loud voice of the mallard from ri 


below: all the ftragglers attend to A0 
this call; and, in the courſe of ten or : 
fifteen days, a lake that was quite nak- 1 
ed before, becomes black with water Nieryf 
fowl; having deſerted their Lapland Th. 
retreats, to viſe theſe ducks which reſide Nu F J 
continually among us. han 


an 


1 
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They uſually make choice of that 
art of the lake, where they are inac- 
effible to the approach of the fowler, 
which they all appear huddled toge- 
her, and are extremely loud and buly. 
here they ſit and cabal thus, there is 
o food for them, as they generally 
hooſe the middle of the lake, and what 
an employ them all the day it is not 
aſy to conjecture. They frequently 
o off privately by night to feed in the 
djacent meadows and ditches, which 
ey are afraid to approach by day. In 
eſe nocturnal adventures they are often 
ken; for, though timorous, they are 
ily deceived, and many of them are 
aught in ſpringes. The greateſt quan- 
ties, however, are taken in decoys, 
hich are well known in the neigh- 
purhood of London, though very lit- 
e uſed in the remoter parts of the 
VUntry. 

The general ſeaſon for catching fowl 
decoys 1s from the latter end of 
Vtober to the beginning of February. 
y an act of George the Second, a 
enalty of five ſhillings is incurred for 
ery bird deſtroyed at any other ſeaſon. 
The decoys in Lincolnſhire are utu- 
ly let at a certain annual rent, from 
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five pounds to thirty pounds a yes 
By theſe the markets of London are pi 
cipally ſupplicd with wild fowl. U. 
wards of thirty thouſand of duch 
wigeon, and teal, have been ſent upi 
one feaſon, from ten decoys in th 


neighbourhood of Waintleet, 
Tut GOOSANDER, 


THE gooſander frequents our riven 
and other freſh waters, eſpecially | 
ſevere winters; they are excellent d 
vers, and live on fiſh. The length 
the male is about two feet four imehe: 
the breadth three feet two inches, an 
the weight four pounds. The bill i 
three inches long, narrow, and fine! 
toothed : the colour of that and tt 
rides is red. The head is large, an 
the feathers on the hind- part long ar 
looſe : the colour black, beautifull 
gloſſed with green; the upper- parte 
the neck 1s the ſame: the lower- pan 
and the belly is of a fine pale yelloy 
the upper- part of the back, and the in 
ner ſcapulars are black : the lower-pa 
of the back, and the tail are afh-cc 
loured : the tail conſiſts of eightet 
feathers : the greater 9 ; 
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black, the leſſer white, and ſome of 
them are edged with black: the coverts 
at the ſetting on of the wing are black, 
the reſt white; and the legs are of a 
deep orange- colour. | 

The female, which is ſometimes call- 
ed the dun-diver, is leſs than the male: 
the head, and the upper-part of the 
neck are of an iron-colour; the throat 
white the feathers on the hind-part 
are long, and form a pendent creſt : 
the back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the tail are of a deeper aſh-colour: 
the greater quill-feathers are black, 
the leſſer white: the breaſt and belly 
are white, tinged with yellow. 


Tux VELVET DUCK. 


THE male of this ſpecies is larger 
han the tame duck. The bill is broad 
and ſhort, yellow on the fides, black 
in the middle, and the hook red : the 
ead, and part of the neck 1s black, 
inged with green: behind each ear is 
| white ſpot; and in each wing is a 
hite feather; - the reft of the plumage 
of a fine black, and of the ſoft and 
ſelicate appearance of velvet: the legs 
nd feet are red ; the webs black : the 
(5 2 female 
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female is entirely of a deep brown- 
colour, the marks behind each ear and 
on the wings excepted : the bill is like 
that of the male, except that it wants 1 
the protuberance at the baſe, 


THE SCOTER. blu 


THE ſcoter weighs two pounds nine Who 
ounces : the length is twenty-two and 
inches; and the breadth thirty-four Hof 
inches: the middle of the bill is of a plus 
fine yellow, the reſt 1s black ; both 
male and female want the hook at the N con. 
end; but on the baſe of the bill of the Nlegs 
former is a large knob, divided by z Mic 
fiſſure in the middle. The tail confifts Wh 
of fixteen ſharp-pointed feathers, of MW and 
which the middle are the longeſt. Mee 3 
The colour of the whole plumage 1Mahe 
black ; that of the head and neck 
gloſſed over with purple: the legs are 
black. This bird is allowed in the 
Romiſh church to be eaten in Lent. It 
is a great diver, ſaid to live almoſt 
conſtantly at ſea; and to be taken in 
Nets placed under water, 


Tut 
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Tur TUFTED DUCK. 


THIS bird does not weigh above two 
pounds ; the length 1s about fifteen 
inches and a halt; the bill is of a 
bluiſh grey, except the hook, which 
is black. The head is adorned with a 

* Wihort thick pendent creſt. The belly 

0 Wand under coverts of the wings are 

'r Wof a pure white; the reſt of the 

2 Wplumage is black, varied about the 

h bead with purple; the tail is ſhort, 

e conſiſting of fourteen feathers : the 

ae legs are of a bluiſh grey, and the webs 

a black. The female has no creſt, 

to When young ſhe 1s of a deep brown, 

and the fides of the head next the bill 
ft. of a pale yellow, but ſhe preſerves the 
other —3 of the old duck. 


rh TE SCAUP DUCK. 


THIS is ſmallar than the common 
duck. The bill broad, flat, and of a' 
grey iſn blue colour: the head and neck 
black gloſſed with green: the breaſt is 
black : the back, the coverts of the 
wings, and the ſcapulars, are 11 
marked with numerous narrow trant- 
G 3 verſe 
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verſe bars of black and grey : the greater 
quill-feathers are duiky 3 the leiler 
white, tipt with black: the belly i; 
white: the tail and feathers, both 
above and below are black; the thigh; 
barred with duſky and white ſtrokes: 
the legs duſky. 

Theſe birds differ infinitely in co- 
lours; ſo that in a flock of forty or 
fifty there are not two alike. 


TE GOLDEN EYE. 


THE length of this ſpecies is nine- 
teen inches; the breadth thirty-one 
inches, and the weight about two 
ounds. The bill is black, ſhort, and 

; e at the baſe ; the head, which i 
large, is of a deep black, gloſſed with 
green: at each corner of the mouth 1 
a large white ſpot. The irides are of 
a bright yellow: the upper-part of the 
neck is of the ſame colour with that of 
the head: the breaſt and belly are white: 
the ſcapulars are black and white: the 
back, tail, and the coverts on the ridge 
of the wings are black: the fourtee 
firſt quill-feathers, and the four la 
are black; the ſeven middlemoſt art 
white, as are the coverts meg 
abou 
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above them : the legs are of an orange- 

colour, The head of the female 1s of 

a deep brown, tinged with red: the 

neck grey: the breaſt and belly are 
white: the coverts and ſcapulars duſk 
and aſh- coloured: the middle quill-fea- 
thers white; the others, together with 
the tail, are black; the legs duſky, 
Theſe birds frequent freſh water, as 
well as the ſea; and are found during 
winter on the Shropſhire meres, 


— 


THE SHIELDRAKE, 


ne THE length of the male of this ele- 
vo cant ſpecies is two feet; the breadth 
naß three feet and a half; and the weight 
two pounds ten ounces, The bill is 
of a bright red, ſwelling at the baſe 
into a knob, which is moſt conſpicu- 
ous 1n the Spring ; the head and upper- 
part of the neck is of a fine blackiſh 
green; the lower-part of the neck is 
white ; the breaſt, and the upper-part 
of the back is ſurrounded with a broad 
band of bright orange-bay ; the coverts 
of the wings, and the middle of the 
back are white ; the neareſt ſcaputars 
black, the others white; the greater 
quill-feathers are black ; the exterior 
| 15 webs 
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webs of the next are a fine green, and 
thoſe of the three ſucceeding orange ; 
the coverts of the tail are white ; the 
tail itſelf of the fame colour, and ex- 
cept the two outermoſt feathers tipt 
with black ; the belly 1s white, divided 
N by a black line; the legs of 
a pale fleſh colour. 

Theſe birds frequent the ſea- coaſts, 
and breed in rabbit-holes. If any one 
attempts to take their young, the old 
birds ſhew great addreſs in diverting 
his attention from the brood; they fly 
along the ground as if they were wound 
ed, until the young are got into a place 
of ſecurity, and then return and col- 
lect them together. The ſhieldrake 
lays fifteen or fixteen eggs, which are 
white, and of a rounded ſhape. In 
winter they aſſemble in great flocks. 


Their fleſh is very rank and diſagreea- 
ble. | 


TRE PINTAIL DUCK. 
THIS bird is of a ſlender form, and 


has a long neck: its length is twenty- 
eight inches; its breadth about three 
feet two inches; and its weight twenty - 
four ounces, The bill is black in the 
s . middle, 


n. 
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middle, and blue on the ſides: the 


head 1s of an 1ron-colour, tinged be- 


hind the ears with purple, a white line 


extends from the ears a conſiderable 
way down the neck; this line is bound- 
ed by black: the hind- part of the neck, 
the back, and ſides are elegantly mark- 
ed with white and duſky waved lines: 
the fore-part of the neck, and bell 

are white ; the ſcapulars ſtriped with 
black and white; the coverts of the 
wings are aſh-coloured ; the loweſt 
tipt with dull orange: the middle 
quill-feathers barred on their outmoſt 
webs with green, black and white : the 
exterior feathers of the tail are aſh- 
coloured; the two middle black, and 
three inches longer than the others; 
the feet are of a lead-colour, The fe- 
male 1s of alight brown colour, ſpotted 
with black. Theſe birds are found in 
great abundance in Connaught, in Ire- 
land, in the month of February only : 


they are much eſteemed for their deli- 
cacy. 


THE POC HARD. 


THE length of this bird is about 
nineteen inches; its breadth two feet 
| and 
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and an half; and its weight twenty- 
eight ounces, The bill 1s of a dcep 
lead-colour ; the head and neck are of 
a bright bay-colour ; the breaft, and 
part of the back where it joins the neck 
are black ; the coverts of the wings, the 
ſcapulars, back, and fides under the 
wings are of a pale prey, elegantly 
marked with narrow lines of black : the 
quill-feathers duſky ; the belly is aſh- 
coloured and brown; the tail, which 
conſiſts of twelve ſhort feathers, is of 
a deep grey-colour ; the legs lead-co- 
loured : the irides of a bright yellow, 
tinged with red. The head of the fe- 
male 1s of a pale reddiſh-brown ; the 
breaſt is rather of a deeper colour ; the 
coverts of the wings a pale aſh- colour; 
the belly aſh-coloured. Theſe birds 
frequent both freſh and falt water ; and 
are very delicate eating. They are 
known in the London markets by the 
name of Dun birds. N 


Tux GREY-HEADED DUCK. 


WE are indebted to Mr, Bolton for 
an account of this bird, which he 
ſuſpeRs to Be the Glaucion of authors. 


It agrees in all reſpe&s with Bowe) 
e 
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defcription of that bird, the head and 
neck excepted, which in that of the 
French ornithologifſt are of a reddiſh 
brown. 

It is the fize of a common duck; the 
bill large, broad, and ſerrated round the 
edges, and of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour ; the head large and round ; the 
irides of the colour of gold ; the head 
and upper-part of the neck are of a 
deep grey 3 at the extremity of the 

rey paſſes a collar of white half an 

f Fach broad, ſurrounding the neck. The 
breaſt is of a aa tank e : the belly 
r white; the back and wings black; 
the latter, when expanded, ſhew a few 
white feathers ; the tail is ſhort and 
black; the legs are of a yellowiſh 
brown-colour ; the hind-tae ſmall. 


Tre WIGEON. 


THE length of the wigeon 1s twenty 
inches; the breadth two feet three 
inches; and the weight about twenty - 
* [three ounces. The bill is lead-co- 
loured, and black at the end ; the 

ead, and upper-part of the neck is of 
a bright light bay; the forehead ſome- 
vhat paler, and in ſome almoſt w_ : 
| rac 
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the plumage of the back and fides are 
elegantly marked with narrow, black, 
and white undulated lines ; the breaſt 
is of a purpliſh hue, and is ſometimes 
marked with round black ſpots ; the 
belly is white. In ſome the coverts of 
the wings are almoſt wholly white; in 
others of a pale brown, edged with 
white ; the greater quill-feathers are 
duſky ; the outmoſt webs of the mid- 
dle-tcathers are of a fine green, with 
black tips. The two middle-feathers 
of the tail, which are longer than the 
others, are black and ſharp- pointed; 
the reſt are aſh-coloured : the legs 
duſky. The head of the female is of 
a ruſty-brown, ſpotted with black; 
the back is of a deep brown edged 
with a paler ; and the belly white, 


and 
whit 
black 
vith 
he vi 
ne g 
he 1 
uill- 
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Tux GADWALL. 


'THE gadwall is rather ſmaller than 
the wigeon, The bill, which is two 
inches long, is black, and flat ; the 
head, and the upper- part of the neck, iſ, 
are of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted with 
black; the lower-part, the breaſt, the 
upper-part of the back, and the ſcapu- 


lars, are beautifully marked with black 
and 
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and white lines; the belly is of a dirt 
white 3 the rump above and below 1s 
black ; the tail aſh coloured, edged 


0 O 
rith white; the coverts on he ridge of 


98 
he wing are of a pale reddiſh brown; 

he greater quill-feathers are duſky; 

te inner- web of three of the lefler 
uill-feathers is white; which forms 
conſpicuous {pot ; the legs are orange- 
oloured. The breaſt of the ſemale is 
f a reddiſh brown, ſpotted with black; 
nd the back of the tame colour; the 
1ngs, though they have the ſame marks, 


re not ſo bright as thole of the male. 


TuE GARGANEY, 


„ 


THIS bird is of a ſize between the 
igeon and the teal. The bill is of 
Jeep lead- colour; the crown of the 
ed is duſky, marked with oblong 
reaks 3 on the chin is a large black 
ot; from the corner of each eye is a 


0 
þ K white line, pointing to the back of 
k e neck: the cheeks, and upper-part 


the neck, are of a pale purple, 
arked with minute oblong lines of 
ite, pointing downwards; the breaſt 
of a light brown, marked with ſemi- 
rcular bars of black: the belly is 
«ot. VII. H white; 
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white; the coverts of the wings are 
grey; but the loweſt are tipt with 
white; the firſt quill-feathers are aſ- e 
coloured; the exterior webs of thoſeM'® © 
in the middle are green; the ſcapular eller 
are long and narrow, and elegant“ 
ſtriped with white, aſh- colour, and 
black ; the tail 1s duſky ; and the legs 
of a lead colour. The female has an 
obſcure white mark over the eye; thei 
reſt of the plumage 1s of a browniſh 
aſh- colour. 


THE TEAL. 


THE teal weighs about twelve ; b 
ounces; the length of the teal is abou nden 
fifteen inches, and the breadth twenty V 
eight inches. The bill is black: ths n of 
head, and the upper part of the nech | 
are of a deep bay ; from the bill te * \ 
the hind-part of the head extends: Per tl 
broad bar of gloſſy changeable green 8 

6 


bounded on the lower-fide by a narrow 
white line ; the lower-part of the neck 
the beginning of the back, and the 
fides under the wings, are elegantly 
marked with waved lines of black ane | 
white; the breaſt and belly are of HIS 
dirty white; the tail is ſharp-pointed i 

. 1 
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and duſky; the coverts of the wings 
ate brown; the greater quill-feathers 
are duſky ; the exterior webs of the 
efler are marked with a glofly gree 
pot, above that another of black, ws 
he tips white; the jirides are whitiſh 3 
nd the legs duſky. The female is of 
browniſh aſh-colour, ſpotted with 
lack; and, like the male, has a green 
ot on the wings. 

The ſummer teal, it is imagined, 
fers not in the ſpecies from the com- 
on kind, only in ſex. Linneus hath 
aced it among the birds of his coun- 
ù but does not mention its place of 
lidence, and hath evidently copied 
Ir, Willoughby's imperfect delcrip- 
n of it: and to confirm our opinion 
its being the ſame ſperies, a bird 
ich was ſent us from the Baltic-ſea, 
der the title of anas circia, the ſume 
r teal of Linnæus, was no other 
in the female of our teal. 


T0 

eck 

© Yi: WHITE-BELLIED DUCK or 
.ntly JAMAICA, 

% AN 


[HIS bird is about twenty inches 
, and the breadth is thirty inches. 
bill is black, near two inches long, 
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and the holes of the noſtrils are round 
The tail is three inches long, and th 
feathers on the head are mottled wit 
light and dark brown. The uppe 
part of the neck, the ſides under t 
wings, and part of the belly, a 


ieſh 
uck 


4 


covered with brown feathers croll: 4 
with whitiſh lines. The back 1s me! 2 
brown, and the tail and wings: are of N 
light brown; but ſome of the ſhort * 
prime feathers are painted with gre en 
l1XCEC 
orange, and white. The breafl 
part of the belly is white, and the |: * 8 
and feet are of a greeniſh brown. ep 
— Uter- 
F T ” LC ih 
TE BARBARY DUCK. ap 


THE Barbary duck is of the fire,” 


d d 
tween a gooſe and a duck, but the |: 


athe 
are ſhort, and the male is larger. 
N oO”, Width 
the female. The colour is not ar $f 
our 
the ſame; ſome being white, oti 
black, and others of Jifferent colon . 


but it is generally black, varleg 
with other colours. The bill ot 1 TH 
bird is ſhort, broad, and crooked at 
end; and it has a creſt or red tul e 
between the eyes as large as a ch! 
and a red ſkin about the eycs, \ 
has the appearance of red Mah 


The TRINGA. 77 
{eh has a taſte between a gooſe and a 


” 
UChs 


Tux MADAGASCAR DUCK. 


THIS bird is larger than the tame 
ack, its bill is of a yellowiſh brown, 
nd the iris of the eyes of a fine red. 
he neck and head are of a duiky 
reen, and the back of a deep purple 
ixed with blue; the edges of the 
athers are red, and the breaſt of a 
eep brown, with the edges of the 


uter-feathers red; but the feathers on 


te ſhoulders are green, ſome of which 
pve red edges. The firſt row of the 
vert feathers is of the ſame colour, 
d the ſecond 1s green. The long 
athers of the wings have red ed- s, 
Id the legs and feet are of an orange- 
flour, 


HE COOT-FOOTED TRINGA. 
THE bill is black, flender, and ter- 


nates in a point. The upper-chap 
longer than the lower, and bent a 
tle downwards. A blackiſh line runs 
dm the noſtril through the eye; but 
under fide of the head and throat 


H 3 18 
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is white, An orange-coloured line 
runs behind each eye, and down each 
ide of the neck, joining on the fore- 
part to the middle of the neck beneath 
the white throat. On the top of the 
head, the hind-part of the neck, all 
round thc lower- part of the neck, back, 
and coverts of the wings, the feathers 
are of an aſh- colour; but the greater 
quills are black, and the middle are 
black with white tips; the other parts 
of the back are of a duiky brown, 
Between the back and the wings, there 
arc a few long feathers edge d with rut 
wer and the rump 1s dulky 7 ſpe 

white mixed with tranfverte ls un 
1 he tail is duſky, and the breaſt, bir ex: 
and thighs are white. The lege are pri 
bare above the knces, and the lege bu 
fee, and claws, are of a led colour. ex. 


lin 
Tue BAHAMA DUCE. for 
THIS bird 1s ſmaller than a tam 
dnck ; the head near ihe upp der-jav 
4 tt iangular hape, and of a go 4 C0 a 
858 „Ihe infide of the bill, "and th du; 
YWer-part of the neck are wh ite; the lon 


ip t of the head, the breaſt ant kee 
belly are of a yellowith aſh-coloui the 
4 . an 
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and the wings brown ; but the middle 1s 


green furrounded with yellow, and the 
extremities are black. 


True FRENCHh TEAL. 
THIS is much ſmaller than a duck ; 


it appears only in the autumn and 

the winter: they are all of the ſame 

colour, only the females are gre 
about the neck, and yellowith under 
the belly : the colour 1s brown on the 
back, upon the wings, and under the 
nl rump. Like ducks they have a ſhining 
ag ſpot upon cach wing, and a white line 
5 underneath, which proceeds from the 
\, extremity of the wings; the twelve 
rl prime feathers are of the ſame colour; 


e 


but the next following are white at the 
. ektremities, and make another white 
line; the other feathers are black above, 
forming a black ſpot on cach fide, 


— THE INDIAN TEA. 

8 

co THE Indian teal is ſmaller than a 
tl duck, and the upper-part of the bill 18 
tu longer than the lower. The bill and 
anW feet are of a beautiful red - the top of 
Dur dae Acad, the upper- part of the neck, 
an 


and 
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and almoſt the whole of the back, are 
ellow ; as well as the rump, which is 


{potted with large pots in the ſhape of 
an half- moon. The up er part of the 
neck, the breaſt, be belly are 
white; but the u dave a great 
variety of colours, in ch the beauty 
of this bird principal, gonſiſts; for 


the firſt feathers on the ih oulders are of 
a faint roſe-colour, marked with black 
ſpots in the ſhape of a half- moon; 
thoſe that follow them are partly white 
and partly green ; and the longeſt are 
all adorned with a beautiful ſhining 
blue. The tail is a mixture of green 
and blue, and the toes are deſtitute of 
membranes, 


True CHINESE TEAL, 
THE Chineſe teal has a green tuft, 


and the feathers are of a purple colour, 
It is beautifully variegated, and the 
feathers near the rump are placed in 2 
very ſingular manner. 


TE F ULMAR. 


THIS is generally an inhabitant of 
the iſle of St. Kilda, where it makes its 
appearance 
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appearance in November, and con- 
tinues the whole year, except Septem- 
ber and October; it lays a large white 
egg; and the young are hatched about 
the middle of June. This bird is of 
great uſe to the iflanders; it ſupplies 
them with oil for their lamps, down for 
their beds, a delicacy for their tables, a 
balſam for their wounds, and a medi- 
cine for their diſeaſes. It is alſo a cer- 
tain prognoſticator of the change of 
the wind; if it comes to land, no weſt 
wind is expected for ſome time; and 
the contrary when it returns and keeps 
at ſea. 

The ſulmar, like all the petrels, has 
a peculiar faculty of ſpouting from 1ts 
bill, to a conſiderable diſtance, a large 
quantity of pure oil; which it does by 
way of defence, into the face of any 
one that attempts to take 1t : ſo that 
they arc, for the lake of this panacea, 
ſeized by ſurpriſe ; and this oil is ſub- 
ſervient to the above-mentioned medi- 
cal utes. Martin informs us that it 
has been uſed with ſucceſs in London 
and Edinburgh in rheumatic caſes, In 


the General Advertiſer, June, 1761, is 


the following remarkable account from 
the iſle of Mull, “ A gentleman of 
| 7 255 the 
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the name of Campbell, being fowling 
among the rocks, and having mounted 
a ladder to take ſome birds out of their 
holes, was ſo ſurpriſed, by one of this 
ſpecies ſpurting a quantity of oil in his 
face, that he quitted his hold, fell 
down, and veriſhed,” ; 

This bird 1s larger than the common 
gull; the bill 1s very ſtrong, yellow, 
and hooked at the end. The noftrils 
are compoſed of two large tubes, lodged 
in one ſheath ; the head, neck, belly, 
and tail, are white; and the back and 
coverts of the wings aſh-coloured ; the 
quill-feathers are duſky ; the legs yel- 
lowiſh, Inſtead of a back toe, it has 
only a ſort of ſtraight ſpur. The ful- 


mar feeds on the blubber or fat of 


whales, &c. which, being ſoon con- 
vertible into oil, ſupplies them con- 
ſtantly with means of defence, as well 
as proviſion for their young, which 
they caſt up into their mouths. They 
are hkewite ſaid to feed on ſorrel, 
which they uſe to qualify the unctuous 
diet on which they ſubſiſt. 

Frederic Martens, who ſaw vaſt num- 
bers of theſe birds at Spitzbergen, ob- 
ſerves, that they aze very bold, and 


hover round the whale-fiſhers in great 
flocks, 
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flocks, and that when a whale is taken, 
in ſpite of all endeavours, they will 
light on it and pick out large lumps of 
fat, when the animal is alive. Whales 
are often diſcovered at ſea by the mul- 
titudes of theſe birds fly ing; and when 
a whale is wounded, prodigious multi- 
tudes immediately follow its blood 

track. It is a voracious bird, eating 
ull it is obliged to diſgorge its food. 


Tue WATER-RAIL. 


THE body of this bird 1s long and 
ender, with ſhort concave wings, It 
s leſs fond of flying than running; 
chich it does very ſwiftly along the 
does of brooks covered with buthes : 
and as it runs, frequently flirts up its 

al ; 1n flying it hangs down its legs. 
Its weight 1s four ounces and a half. 
[he length of this bird to the end of 
e tail is twelve inches; the breadth 
Ixteen inches, and the weight four 
unces. The bill is flender, flightly 
curvated, and one inch three quar- 
ers in length; the upper-chap is black, 
aged with red; the lower orange- 
oloured; and the irides red: the head, 
de hind- part of the neck, the back, 
8 and 
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and coverts of the wings and tail are 
black, edged with an olive- brown; the 
baſe of the wing is white; the throat, 
breaſt, and belly, are aſh-coloured ; 

the fides under the wings are fincly 

varied with black and white bars. The 
tail, which is very ſhort, conſiſts of 
twelve black feathers; and the ends of 
the two middle ones are tipt with ruſt- 
colour. The legs are of a duſky fleſh- 
colour, placed far behind. The toes 
are very long. 


THE RKING- FISHER. 
IHE king-fiſher ſeems to unite in 


itſelf ſomewhat of every claſs preced— 
ing. It has appetites for prey like the 
Ta; pacious kinds, and an attachment to 
water like the birds of that clement, 
It poſſeſſes the beautiful plumage of 
the peacock, the delicate ſhadings of the 
humming bird, the ſhort legs of the 
ſwallow, and the bill of the crane. 
This bird is ſomewhat larger than the 


ſwallow, and its ſhape is clumſy: the 


legs are very ſmall, and the bill di- 
proportionably long, being two inches 
from the baſe to the tip : the upper- 
chap 1s black, and the lower-chap yel- 

low 
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low. The inelegant form of this bird 
s fully atoned for by the beauty of its 
„colours. The top of the head, and the 
; Weoverts of the wings are of a dee 
y Mblackiſh green, ſpotted with bright 
e MWazurez the back and tail are of the 
f Wmoſt reſplendent azure : the belly is 
drange- coloured, and a broad mark of 
the ſame colour extends from the bill 
to beyond the eyes, near which there 
$a large white ſpot. The tail, which 
is ſhort, conſiſts of twelve feathers of 
a rich deep blue, and the feet are of a 
reddiſh yellow. 
This 1s one of the moſt rapacious 
in Wittle animals that ſkims the deep: it is 
ontinually in action, and feeds on fiſh, 
ach it takes in ſurprizing quantities, 
: toFonfidering its clumſy form and dimi- 
nt. utive ſize. Ir chiefly frequents the 
of Wanks of rivers, and, like the oſprey, 
akes its prey by balancing itſelf at a 
the FWertain diſtance above the water for a 
onfiderable ſpace, and then, dartin 
theo the deep, ſeizes the fiſh with inevi- 
theFible certainty. In a bright day, the 
dil-Miumage exhibits a beautiful variety of 
cheshrilliant colours, while the bird re- 


per-Fains ſuſpended in the air. This ex- 


yel-Waordinary N probably 9 
rite 
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riſe to fable, for fancy is always will- Un 
ing to encreaſe the wonder, wherever Eo 
there is any thing uncommon. be 

This ſpecies is the mute Halcyon of or 
Ariſtotle *, which he deſcribes within 


unuſual preciſion. After deſcribing Mhir 
the bird, he gives a deſcription of the cor 
neſt, which appears as fabulous andMſh 


extravagant as any of the ſtories which 
the moſt inventive of the ancients have 
delivered. He ſays it appeared like thoſe 
concretions that arc formed by the ſea- 
water; that it reſembled the long-neck 
ed gourd, was hollow within, with: 
very narrow entrance, and that if it 
overſet, the water could not enter 
that it reſiſted any violence from 1ron 
but could be broke with a blow of th 
hand; and that it was compoſed of i 
bones of the ſea-necdle, 
Part of this delcription, howeve he ſa 
appears to be founded on truth. Will A; 
regard to the form of the neſt, his acer n. 
count exactly agrees with that whid tt be 
count Zinanni has favoured us wichen { 
Nor are the materials which Ariſtotk lay t 
fays it was compoſed of entirely of h | 
Own invention: any one who has ſec 


mad 


* Hiſt, An. 392. 1050. 
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- Wl the neſt of the king-fiſher, muſt have 
WM obſerved that it was ſtrewed with the 
bones and ſcales of fiſh ; the fragments 
01M of the food of the ow ner and its young 
tu and thoſc who will not admit it to be a a 
ag bird that frequents the fea, muſt not 
neMMconfine their ideas to our northern 
ſhores 3 but confider that thoſe birds 
which inhabit a ſheltered place in the 
more rigorous Jatitudes, may endure. 
expoſed ones in a milder climate, Ari- 
fotle's obſervations were made in the 
Eaſt; and he admits that the halcyon 
ometimes aſcended rivers. It is pro- 
able that this was in order to breed ; 
or Zinanni informs us, that in his 
oft climate, Italy, it breeds in May, 
a the banks of ſtreams that are near 
ve ſea; and, after the firft hatch is 
tared, returns to lay a ſecond time in 
ver be fame place, 
Vu As this bird has been ſaid to build 
cher neſt upon the ſca, that ſhe might 
1 it be interrupted in this taſk, ſhe has 
en {aid to be poſſeſſed of a charm to 


Roth lay the fury of the waves; and the 
f hi ets, indulging the powers 'of ima- 


nation, have dreſſed the ſtory in all 
© robes of romance. The following 


| Mr. Fawkes's tranſlation of what 
th 1 2 Theo- 
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. . e 
Theocritus has ſaid upon the ſub-W. 
ject “. Is 

May balcyons ſmooth the waves, and calm the ſezs, - 
And the rough ſouth-eaſt ſink into a breeze; Je 
Halcymms, of all the birds that haunt the main, ht 
Mott lov'd and honour'd by the Nereid train, m1 

9 


Both Ariſtotle and Pliny inform us tue 
that this bird is moſt common in the H no 
ſeas of Sicily: that it fits only a feu m 
days, and thoſe in the depth of winter; an 
and that, during that period, the ma- 
riner may fail in full ſecurity : they 


were therefore ſtiled halcyon days; and | 
in after times, thoſe words expreſſediſ que 
any ſeaſon of proſperity. reſp 
The ancient poets are full of fable gn. 
relative to this bird, nor are their hid. 
torians exempt from them. Cice ine 
| has written a long poem in praiſe wav. 
the hawyom, of which only two lines aon t. 
now remaining. Theſe fables ha as 
even been adopted by St. Ambroſelh: (1, 
one of the earlieſt fathers of the church pro 
“ Behold,” fays he, * the little bim oe 
which in the midſt of the winter lay 1. 
her eggs on the ſand by the ſhor us. 


From that moment the winds are huſh; w. 


—— — nl T. 


ed 


* Theocrit. Idyl, vii. I. 57. 
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ed; the ſea becomes ſinooth; and the 
calm continues for fourteen days. This 
is the time ſhe requires; ſeven days to 
hatch, and ſeven days to fo!: ter her 

young. Their Creator has taught hats 
little animals to make their neſt in the 
midſt of the mo't ſtormy toalon, only 
to manifeſt his kindneis by granting 
tem a laſting calm. Ihe feamen are 


2 
not ignorant of this bleihng; they call 
this interval of fair weather their Hal- 
0 days; and they are particularly 


careful to ſeize the opportunity, as 


5 


KW they need fear no interruption.” 
nd Innumerable inftances mi ight be pro- 


duced of the credulity of mankind with 
reſpect to this bird's but the king- 
blher, with which we are now acquaint- 
ed. 3a none of thaſe powers of allay- 
ing the ſtorm, or building upon the 
waves: it is contented to make its neſt 
on the banks of rivers, in ſuch fituati— 
ons as not to be affected by the riſing 
the ſtream. When it has fixed upon 
proper place, it e with its bill a 
hole about a yard des ep: ſometimes it 
hnds the deſerted hole of a rat, or one 
auſed by the root of a tree decaying, 
f which it takes quiet poſſeſſion. It 
alarges the hole towards the bottom, 
1 3 Unes 
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lines it with the down of the willow, 
and, without any farther preparation, 
depoſits its eggs there. 

The neſt of the king-fiſher is very 
different from that deſcribed by the an- 
cients, by whom it is ſaid to be made 
in the ſhape of a long-necked gourd o 
the bones of the ſea- needle. Plenty o 
bones and the ſcales of fiſhes are inde 
found there ; but theſe are only the 
remains of the bird's food, and not 
brought there either for the purpoſes of 
warmth or convenience, The king 
fiſher, as Bellonius obſerves, feeds upo 
fiſh, yet cannot digeſt their bones ot 
ſcales, but throws them up again 2: 
eagles and owls are ſeen to do a part 0 
their prey. 

In theſe holes the female king-fiſhet 


is often found with from five eggs te 


nine; and if the neſt be robbed, ſhi 


will again return and lay there.“ 
27 cc 

have had, lays Reaumur, one 0 

thoſe females brought me, which w: 


taken from her neſt about three league 
from my houſe. After admiring th 
beauty of her colours, I let her i 
again, when the fond creature was in 
ſtantly ſeen to return back to the ne 
where ſhe had juſt before been made 

| Captive 


Sr we ow a 
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captive. There, joining the male, ſhe 
again began to lay, though 1t was for 
the third time, and though the ſeaſon 
was very far advanced. At each time 
ſhe had ſeven eggs. The older the 
neſt is, the greater quantity of fiſh- 
bones and ſcales does 1t contain : theſe 
are diſpoſed without any order; and 
ſometimes take up a good deal of 
room.” 

The king-fiſher begins to lay early 
in the ſcaſon, and produces her firſt 
brood about the beginning of April : 
the fidelity of the male exceeds even 
that of the turtle; and while the fe- 
male 1s thus employed, he ſupplies her 
with large quantities of fiſh. Art that 
ſeaſon the hen, contrary to moſt other 
birds, is found plump and in good con- 
dition. 

The modern vulgar have their fables 
concerning this bird as well as the an- 
cients. It is an opinion generally re- 
ceived among them that the fleſh of the 
king-fiſher will not corrupt; and that 
vermin will not approach it. With 
equal foundation it is ſaid, that when 
this bird is hung up dead, its breaſt is 
aways pointing to the north. It 1s. 
certain, however, chat the fleſh of this 


bird 
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bird is utterly unfit to be eaten, though 
its beautiful plumage preſerves its luſtre 
longer than that of any other bird we 
know. 


TuE AMERICAN KING-FISHER. 


WITH regard to the general form, 
this bird reſembles the European king— 
fiſher, as well as in the bill and feel; ; 
but its tail is longer in proportion, 
The bill is ſtrong and blackiſh, except 
towards the baſe, where it is of a red- 
diſh fleſh-colour. The head is of a 
lead-colour, inclining to blue; on the 
top of which there is a kind of creſt 
formed ot long looſe pointed feathers, 
On each fide ot the head are two whine 
ſpots; and the throat and under fide of 


the neck are White. The breaſt is of 


a lead-colour, Six or ſeven of the 
prime quills are blackiſh, with ſmall 
white {pots on the outer-webs, which 
altogether form traniveric lines of 
white. The reſt of the quills have 
white t! ips, and the inner covert fea- 
thers of the wings are white, with a 
little mixture of orange-colour. The 
tail is of a pale lead- colour, the fea- 
thers of which are tipt and tranſverſehy 
marked 


* 
— 
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marked with narrow bars of white, 
The belly, the thighs, and the covert- 
feathers under the tail are white: the 
legs and feet, are of a reddiſh-brown, 
and the claws duſky. | 


Tus LITTLE GREEN and 
ORANGE-COLOURED 
KING-FISHER. 


THE length of this bird 1s about 
five inches from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail, which is longer in 
proportion than the common Kking- 
fiſher. The bill is of a duſky colour, 
except that the lower-chap 1s reddiſh 
towards the baſe. The throat is of an 
orange- colour, and a mark of the ſame 
colour runs on each fide from the baſe 
of the bill over the eyes. The head, 
the hind-part of the neck, the back, 
the tail, and covert-feathers of the 
wings are of a fine green; and a bar of 
the tame colour runs acroſs the breaſt ; 
but the ſides of the belly are of a 
bright reddiſh is e 'The 
lower part of the belly, the thighs, 
and the covert-feathers under the tail 
are white. The tail confiſts of twelve 
teathers, the two middle ones being a 

little 
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little longer than the reſt; and the inner 
webs are all ſpotted with white. The 
inner coverts and -ridges of the Wings 
are of a light orange, and the quills 
are duſky, ſpotted with a light clay- 
colour on the outer and inner- webs, ex- 
cept a few of the outer quills. The legs 
and feet are ſmall; and the toes, which 
are of a fleſh- colour, are connected 


like thoſe of all other king-fiſhers. 


Tun KING FIS HEN G 
rens. 


THIS is about the fize of a thruſh, 
and 1s the largeſt of all thoſe with ſhort 
rails. The head is large in proportion, 
and full of feathers, forming an irre— 
gular tuft, and of a blue colour, It 
has a white line under the eyes, and a 


white ſpot on the forchead, he breaſt 


is white, variegated with ftreaks of red 


and blue. The quill-fcathers of the 


wings are black, tipt with white. The 


lower-part of the belly is white, and 
the tail blue. It has three toes before, 
and one behind. 


Turl: 
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„rar SMYRNA KING-FISHER. 


THIS bird, which is three times as 
age as the common king-fiſher, has a 
ery long bill of a red colour, thick at 
he baſe, and ſharp at the point, The 
is of the eyes is white; the top of 
e head, the neck, the lower⸗ part of 
e belly, and the thighs are brown. 
\ broad white ſtripe runs acroſs the 
reaſt into the ſcapular feathers of the 
ings. The back, wings, and tail, are 
f a fine dee p green; and the legs and 
et are of a beautiful red. 


OF 


on, ux KING-FISHER or Tre 


re- RIVER GAMBIA. 
dag THIS bird is almoſt as large as a 


aft raſh, it has a long tail, and its wings 
relle of a ica-green colour. The covert 
theFathers are purple and blue, and the 
[hee feathers of the wings are of a 


andy brown. The bill is red. 
uE KING-FISHER or BENGAL, 


THls is but little inferior to the 


"a, Wulh | in ſize, and its bill is three inches 


long, 
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long, of a fine ſcarlet colour, thick at 
the baſe, and ſharp at the end. The 
iris of the eyes is of a fine yellow: 
the head, the upper-part of the neck, 
and the back are brown : the breaſt, 
the throat, and part of the belly are 
white, having five large brown {pots 
on each ſide, The lower-part of the 
back, the wings, and the tail are of a 
fine bluiſh green, except the covert 
feathers of the wings, which are brown, 
The legs and toes are of an orange-co- 
lour, and very ſhort. 

The king-tither of Surinam is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by its forky tail, of 
which two feathers are longer than the 


reſt. 


TE SMALL KING-FISHER off 
BENGAL. 


THIS is about the ſize of the com 
mon king-fiſher, and has a fine ſcarle 
bill, pretty thick at the baſe, Tt has 
yellow ſpot on the forehead, and M 
white ſpot under the throat. A bro 
black line runs from the bill quit . 
round the eyes. It has a tuft on M 
head of a dirty reddiſh colour, and v*W 
neath is a dark blue line, ſeparatet 


fro 


tom the back by a broad white ſtripe. 
he back and wings are of a dark blue, 
nd the upper- part of the tail is red; 
ut the belly, thighs, and the lower- 
art of the tail are of a beautiful yel- 
ow. The legs and feet are reddiſh, 


ſj: QUURBATOS, ox FISHER, 


THIS bird is not larger than a ſpar- 
ow, and its plumage is finely varie- 
ated, The bill, which is as long as 
he whole body, is very ſtrong and 
arp, and on the inſide is armed with 
all teeth, reſembling thoſe of à ſaw. 
heſe birds ſkim with great rapidity in 
e air and on the ſurface of the water; 
d they are ſo numerous on each fide 
the river Senegal, that they ſome- 
mes amount to ſeveral millions, Their 
{ts are compoſed of earth, mixed with 
"of os and feathers, and are of ſuch curi- 
65 s workmanſhip that they are proof 
4 gainſt the rains. We are informed by 
0 e Maire that theſe neſts are made on 
m- trees, and at the extremity of the 
J” Wot flender branches; where they 
1 UN , 

ng by a reed or ſtraw of about 


Wh 


om 


Loan 


. ghteen inches long, and the bottoms 
ps ng like balls in the air. 
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olour 


Tart BEE-EATER, th t 
chich 
THE form of this bird is like ch. r 
of the king-fiſher, and the ſize exceg! F 9 
that of a black-bird. The bill reſem © 
bles that of a king-fiſher, except th 4 ce 
it bends a little more downwards. S. 
feet alſo are exactly like thoſe of thi. 
king-filher. The tongue is flendelfit - 
rough towards the end, and jagged as THI 
it had been torn. Some have cyes of "= 
hazel colour, and others of a beautifMl;* 
red, The head is large in proporti e, | 
to the body, and the feathers at f l 1 
baſe of the upper-chap are whit 4 e 
ſhaded with green and yellow, | F e h 
ſome the back-part of the head is of Wort 
deep red, and in others there is a mi: | 5 6 
ture of green and red. A freak « _ 1 
black paſſes from the corners of t 8 
bill along each fide of the head, at r 
extends beyond the eyes. On the v a ol 
per part of the head the feathers arc En | 
a pale yellow: the belly, neck, al. "a 
breaſt are of a bluiſh green, and M* ©* 
ſome the feathers of the ſhoulders 08 
blue on the under-fide, and in otic i 
Es with a mixture of red. I. nh ; 
arge green feathers are of an orang , 


colou 
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odour, with black tips, intermixed 
ith ſome that are green. The tail, 
Fhich is about three inches long, con- 
s of twelve feathers; of which, two 
the middle are confiderably longer 
han the reſt, and end in ſharp points. 
he colour of the tail 1s blue in ſome, 
ad green in others. 


[ys BEE-EATER or BENGAL, 


THIS is about the ſize of a black- 
xd, The bill is black, thick at the 
le, bending downward, and near 
0 Inches in length. The cyes are 
a beautiful red : and on each fide 
the head a black ſtreak extends from 
corners of the bill to beyond the 
ts; and near it, on the under-part 
the head, the feathers are of a pale 
low. The feathers on the belly, 
„ and breaſt, are of a bluiſh green, 
| thoſe on the ſhoulders in ſome are 
e on the underſide, and in others a 
kture of red and green. The large 
g feathers are approaching to an 


d ne colour, with black and green 
„ intermixed. The tail, which is 
11 ards of three inches long, conſiſts 
2 twelve feathers, the two middle- 
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moſt of which are conſiderably longe 
than the reſt. The colour of the tai 


is blue in ſome, and green in others, M T1; 
moun 
to ot] 
Or THE EMILGRATIONo 
WAT ER-FO WI. 
OF the vaſt variety of water- for W. 
that frequent this iiland, it is aſtoniſhMor Sa 


ing to reflect how few are known t 
breed here: the deſire of a ſecure re 
treat urges them to leave this countr 
more than the want of food. Thi Sni 
bulk of thoſe birds are too timid anMereare 
ſhy for ſo populous a place; but tho! Iecic 
that breed in the almoſt inacceſſib 

rocks that impend over the Britt 

ſeas, ſtill continue to build and la 

there in vaſt numbers, having little . The 
fear from the approach of mankiad. Wyintc: 


NCTC 
The Heron, hank 
here. 
The crefted heron and the wil 
heron only viſit us at uncertain ica 
ſons ; but the common heron and t 
bittern neyer leaye us. The 
| plover 


Tl 
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The Curlew. 


The curlew ſometimes breeds on our 
mountains, but the greater part retire 
to other countries. 


The N oodcoct. 


Woodcocks breed in the moiſt woods 
of Sweden, and other cold countries. 


The Snipes 


Snipes breed here ſometimes, but the 
greateſt part of them, and every other 
Ipecics of this genus, retire elſewhere. 


The La;awing. 


The lapwing continues the whole 
winter in this ifland; the ruff breeds 
here, but retires in winter. The red- 
hank and ſand-piper breed and reſide 
here. 


ly 3h 
1 

The green plover, the long-legged 1 
ployer, and the ſanderling viſid us only in 7 


2 Wiliters 


9 ——ů—ů— >. 
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winter. The dottrel appears in Sprig: 
and Autumn, but does not breed here, 
The ſea-lark and the Norfolk plover 


breed in England, T 

bree 

The Water-Ral. the 

habi 

The water- rail, the water-hen, and bers. 

every ſpecies of theſe two genera, con- St. 

tinue with us the whole year, Llan 
The Coot, 

The coot is a conſtant inhabitant of MM I. 

Great-Britain. of 87 


The Grebe. 


The great creſted grebe, the black I. Ev 
and white grebe, and the little grebe, Brit 
breed in this iſland, and never migrate; Ned 
the others breed in Lapland, and only illes, 
viſit us occaſionally. 10 


The Avoſetta, 


The avoſetta breeds in Jutland, and Th 
only viſits our ſhores in the winter Kilda 
ume, year, 


Tit 
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The Penguin, 


The penguin or great auk ſometimes 
breeds in St. Kilda. During Summer, 
the auk, the guillemot, and puffin in- 
habit our maritime cliffs in great num- 
bers. The black guillemot breeds in 
St, Kilda, in the Baſs ifle, and in 
Llandidno rocks, | 


The Diver. 


The divers breed chiefly in the lakes 
of Sweden and Lapland. | 


The Gull. 
K Every ſpecies of the gull breeds in the 
„ hritiſh iſles, except the ſkina and black 
; Jed gull, which inhabit the Ferroe 
y illes, — and Iceland, and only 


viſit our country occaſionally. 


The Fulmar, 


ad! The fulmar breeds in the iſle of St. 

er Nilda, where it continues the whole 
year, except September and part of 
October, | | 
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The Duck. 


Of the numerous ſpecies of the duc 
kind, we know of no more than five 
that breed here, viz. the tame ſwan, 
and tame goolc, the ſhield-duck, the 


O 
eider duck, and a very ſmall portion of 


the wild ducks. The reſt contribute to 
form that amazing multitude of water- 
towl that annually vilit the woods and 
lakes of Lapland, Norway, Sweden, 


&c. 


The Cermcraut. 


The cormorant and ſhag breed on 
our high rocks, and remain on our 
ſhores the whole year. The gennet 
breeds in ſome of the Scotch les, and 
Vifits our cas in purſuit of the herring 
and pilchard. 


Or THE MIGRATION or OTHER 
BRITISH EIRLDS 


IT is to be lamented that none, cx- 
cept two northern naturaliſts, Mr. 
Klein and Mr. Eekmarck, have pro- 

felle a ty 


exce 
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ſefſedly treated on the migration of 
birds. We cannot, however, omit 
our acknowledgments to two eminent 
pens who have treated this ſubje& as 
far as it related to rural ceconomy ; 
and in ſuch a manner as to do honour 
to their reſpective countries: Mr, 
Alex. Mal. — and Mr. Stilling- 
fleet are the gentlemen we mean. 

We wiſh we could induce others of 
our countrymen to follow their exam- 
ple : the matter can never be exhauſted, 
as every country will furniſh new ob- 
ſervations; each of which, when com- 
pared, will ſerve to ſtrengthen and 
confirm the other. 


Of the Hawk, 


All the ignoble ſpecies of this genus 
breed in Great-Britain : of the falcons, 
we only know that which 1s called the 
peregrine, which annually builds its 
neſt in the rocks of Llandidno, Caer- 
narvonſhire, 


Of the Oꝛul. 


Every ſpecies breeds in this country, 
except the ſhort-eared owl, and the 
| little 
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little owl, and it is not certainly known 
that thoſe do not. Hawks and owls be- 
ing birds of prey, have the means of 
living here at all times, and therefore 


are not obliged to change their place of 
abode, 


The Butcher-Bird. 


The red-backed butcher-bird breeds 
with us; but it is probable the others 
migrate, as we have not heard ot 
them. | | 


The Croto. 


The Royſton crow migrates regu- 
larly with the woodcock. It breeds in 
Sweden and Auftria 5 but it appears 
very extraordinary that a bird ſhould 
leave us, whoſe food is ſuch that it 
may be found at all ſeaſons in this 
country. 


The IWWicapecker. 


Woodpeckers continue with us the 
whole year, their food being to be 
obtained at all times in the bark ot 
trees, 


The 


E 
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car! 
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den 
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The N rynect. 


THIS bird diſappears before winter, 
and reviſits us in the Spring, a little 
carlier than the cuckoo. If it feeds on- 
ly on ants, as ſeveral have aflerted, the 
cauſe of its migration is very evi— 
deut. | 


The Cuckoo. © 


This bird diſappears early in Au- 


tum ; its retreat is entirely unknown 
US, 


The Nuthatch, 


This bird continues in Great-Bri- 
tain the whole year, 


The Chough, 


As the diet of this bird is corn and 


inſects, it is a conſtant inhabitant of 
Great=-Britain. 
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The Grous, 

Th 
The whole of this tribe, except the HN. 
quail, continues here the year round, here 
The quail either leaves us entirely, or ed v 
retires towards the ſea-coaſts, reat 
empt 
The Buſlard. The ff 
| pn cr 
This continues with us all the year, onſta 
and inhabits our downs and their vici» s 11 

nities. 
The Ring- Dove, The 
Many of theſe birds breed here; Peugb 
but the multitude that appears in the Pem r. 
winter, is ſo diſproportioned to what Nurpoſ 
continue here the whole year, as to be Patin 
a convincing proof that the greateſt It m 
art quit the country in the Spring. NAter. 
n they go to Sweden to breed, Ne Sv 


and return from thence in Autumn. 
Mr. Ekmark ſays they entirely quit 
that country before winter. The tur- 
tle either leaves us in the winter, 0! 
changes its place, and retires to ths 
ſouthern counties. 


2 Th 
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2he Thruſh kind, 
The red-wing and the fieldfare breed 


n Norway and other cold countries, 
ere they paſs their ſummers : they 
zed upon berries, which are found in 
feat plenty in theſe kingdoms, and 
empt them to viſit us in the winter. 
The fieldfare, red-wing, and the Royſ- 
pn crow, are the only land-birds that 
onſtantly and regularly migrate into 
is iſland, and do not breed here. 


The Stare. 


The ſtare breeds in this ifland ; 
ough it is probable that many oft 
em remove to other countries for that 
urpoſe ; for the produce of thoſe that 
ontinue here, ſeems unequal to the 
aft multitudes of them that appear in 
inter. Poſſibly many of them migrate 
to Sweden. 


The Swallow, 


At the approach of winter 50 y 
ecles diſappears. 
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of this 
Slendgr-billed ſmall Birds. young | 


Though all theſe feed on worms and 
inſets, yet only part of them leave 
theſe kingdoms. The nightingale, the All t 
black-cap, the fly-catcher, the willow. through 
wren, the wheat-car, the whinchatMWirambl! 
the white-throat, and the ſtone-chat- ens, is 
ter, leave us before winter; while th 
ſmall and delicate golden- creſted wre 
braves our ſevereſt froſts. It is proba 
ble that Spain, or the ſouth of France 
is their winter aſylum; as they ar 


incapable of very diſtant flights, 


They 
ie who 


The Groſbeak and Croſsbill, 


Theſe birds breed in Auſtria, and 
ſeldom viſit this iſland. 


The Finches, | 
All finches feed on the ſeed of plants 


and all continue in ſome parts of thc! 
kingdoms, except the fiſkin, which 
ſaid to come from Ruſſia, and is onl) 
an irregular viſitant. The linnets ſhif 
their quarters, breeding in one pat 


0 
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of this iſland, and remove with their 
young to others. 


Buntings. 


All the genus inhabit this iſland 
throughout the year, except the greater 
rambling, which, in very ſevere ſea- 
ons, is forced here from the north, 


Tit- Mice, 


They feed on inſects, and continue 
ie whole year in this country, 
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Explaining ſome TECHNICAL TERMS 
uſed by NATURAL HISTORIANS. 


ANNUL ATED: marked with 
rings. 

Caruncula: a fleſhy excreſcence, like a 
wen. Lin. ſiſt. p. 73, 75, 92» 

Cinercous : the colour of wood-aſhes. 

Coma : a buſh of hair on the head; 
ſometimes at the tip of the ear. 
Lyn. ſyſt. p. 36, &c 

r 1 ge A ſhackles : applied 
to whalcs and amphibious animals, 


which inſtead of feet, properly ſo 


called, have a kind of finny tail. 
Lin. /. p. 25, 49, 56. 
Concolor: of the fame colour with the 
body : ſpoken of the tail. 
L 3 Creſted: 
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Crefled : wearing a tuft or plume «© bat 
15 head: fee, n. 126.— Applied 7 " 
by Linnæus, p. 55. to the ſkin on 


the forchead of the ſea-lion: and 


: c 

P. 73, and 75. to hairs on the Lengt, 
noſtrils, t 
Diguated :. a ſubdiviſion of the ch Mam 
Mammalia, comprehending thoſe a 
which have the feet divided int K 
tocs, furniſhed uſually with claw: 1 

Fa, fligiate : ſharp at the end like a pyrz © 
mid: ſpoken of a beard, Lin. ff tl 

P. 38. 5 Cc 
Ferriginous : the colour of ruſty iron. I Mutic 
Place : tufted: ſpoken. of the tat), 2 
which in ſome animals is termi Aga. 
nated A a tuft of hairs. Lin tl 
yt. 8 36, 60, 88. p- 
Height : the meaſure from the bac 7. 
whercon the animal ſtands, to th 1;o;;., 

top of the ſhoulders ; taken by th 

line perpendicular to the hort th 
z0n,——In apes which go crc by 

the height is meaſured from A 0,777 
ground do the top of the head. FI 
Helvoius : pale red or tawny. Lin. jj - 


p. 00. Palne 
19 


Incumbent : lying one over the other. 


Jubut ! 


GLOSSARY. rig 


Jubate : cloathed with long hairs like a 
horſe's mane : ſpoken of the tail 
or breaſt, Lin. . p. 52, 60, 
8, 99. 

I ig 8 meaſure from the tip of 
the noſe to the origin of the tail. 

Mammalia animals which have paps, 
and ſuckle their young. The 
name of the firft claſs of ani— 
mals in the Syſtem of Linnæus: 
comprehending, beſides ſome o- 
thers, all thoſe which we uſually 
call Beafts or Quadrupeds. 

Muticus : ſpoken of a toe which has no 
claw. Lin. ſy/t. p. 72, &c. 

Myftaces : whiſkers : ſtiff hairs about 
the mouth; ſometimes on other 
parts. Lin. i. p. 58, 63, 66, 
74, 81, 84, 87, 88. 

NiAitating membrane : a ſkin that covers 


the eye, or may be withdrawn at 


the pleaſure of the animal. Lin. 
i. p. 56, 69. 

Ocel/; + ſmall ſpots, with a ring of the 
ſame colour ſurrounding them at. 
ſome diſtance, Lin. „ift. f. 61. 

Palne : the fore-feet, Lin. H. p. 70, 
79, Oc. 


Pgilmated : 
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Palmated ; when ſpoken of horns, means 
that they are divided like a hand Teeth 
with the fingers ſpread : when 
ſpoken of feet, it means that they 
are webbed, or have the toes con- 
nected by a membrane, like thoſe 
of water-towl. Lin. t. p. 40 
66. See Gen. 39, 2 aha 

Plante : the hiad-fect. In. H. p. 76, 

$$ SS Oo | 

Preben : ſpoken of a tail, which in 
ſome animals is ſo long and pliant, 
as to perform the office of a hand, 
in taking hold. Lin. . p. 37, 
Sc. — Applied alſo to the pre- 
beſcis or trunk of an elephant. 

Primates : chiefs of the creation: the 
name of the firſt order of Mam- 
malia in Linnæus's Syſtem.— The a! 
names of Linnæus's orders are K 
preſerved; becauſe it was difficult Trunca 
either to tranſlate them, or to ſub- Vue 


„„ as. int 


99 5 


ſtitute better in their room. 4 wrill, 
Retrattile : a term applied to the claws e. 
of the cat kind; becauſe they lie L 
in ſhcaths, to be exerted at plea- 8. 
ſure. Uncing 


Subulated : long, narrow, bent, pointed; 
| ſhaped like a cobler's awl : {poke 
of claus. 


Teets: 
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Tecth : are of three ſorts, 1. Primeres, 
cutting or fore-teeth. 2. Lamar, 
canine or eye-teeth. 3. MHoelares, 
or grinders. The number of 
teeth is for brevity ſake uſually 
expreſſed by two figures, the firſt 
fignifying the number in the up- 
per-jaw, and the ſecond in the 
lower. Thus cutting teeth 4—4 
ſignifies, that the animal has 4 
cutting teeth in the upper-jaw, 
and 4 alſo in the lower, | 

Toes : the number is expreſſed by two 
figures; the firſt giving the num- 
ber in the fore-feet, the ſecond in 
the hind, 

Tophus the bunch on the camePs back: 
applied to bunches of the ſame 
kind on other parts. 

Truncated : ſo blunt as to ſeem cut off, 

Verruca ©: a wart. 

Vibrifſe : hairs on the noſtrils, on the 
eye-lids, or about the mouth. 


Lin. ſyſt. P. 35, 44, 56, 68, 72, 


85. 
Uncinated : hooked, Lin. ſy/t, p. 95. 
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BASTARD-WING : a ſmall joint fe 
riſing at the end of the middle- as 

art of the wing; or the cub+tus : on Mucha. 


Which are three or five feathers. 

Capiſtrum: a word uſed by Linnzus to 
expreſs the ſhort feathers on the 
forehead juſt above the bill. In 
crows theſe fall forward over the 
noſtrils. 

Cere: the naked ſkin that covers the 
baſe of the bill in the hawk kind. 

Coverts of the tail: thoſe feathers which 

cover the baſe of the tail. 


Emarginatum: 


TECHNICAL TERMS explained, 119 


Emarginatum : a bill is called reſtrum em- 
arginatum, when there 1s a ſmall 
notch near the end: this is con- 
ſpicuous in that of butcher-birds 
and thruſhes. 

Greater coverts of the wings: the fea- 
thers that lie immediately over the 
quill-feathers and ſecondary fea= 
thers. 

Leſer coverts of the wings : the ſmall 
feathers that lie in ſeveral rows 
on the bones of the wings. —The 
under coverts are thoſe that line the 
inſide of the wings. 

Lorum the ſpace between the bill and 
the eye, generally covered with 
feathers, but in ſome birds naked, 
as 1n the black and white grebe. 

Nucha : the hind-part of the head. 

Orbita: the ſkin that ſurrounds the 
eye, which 1s generally bare, 
particularly in the heron and 


arrot. 
Pes *. : the foot of the wood - 
pecker formed for climbing. 
Pes tridattylus : ſpoken of a foot that 
wants the back-toe; 
DPuill-feathers : the largeſt feathers of 


the wings, or thole that riſe from 
the firſt bone, 
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120 TECHNICAL TERMS explained. 


Secondary feathers : thoſe that riſe from 
the ſecond bone. 

Scapular feathers :. thoſe, that riſe from 
the ſhoulders and cover the fidcs I 
of the back. | 

Semi=palmated : ſpoken of a foot, the 
webs of which only reach halt- 

Way of the taes. 

Pent-feathers : thoſe that lie from the 

vent to the tail. Criſſum Linnæi. 
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A. 
IC URO US, a large kind of par. 


rot in Braſil inſtance of its ſagacity 
nd docility vol. ii. page 106, 107 
o/, a bird of the gull kind—one of 
e molt formidable of the aquatic tribe, 
17 it has a peculiar affection for the 
enguin iv. 18 


. INDEX 


Au ima, a bird of the crane kind—the ex. 


traordinary fidelity of the cock ail Nec. 
hen, ili. 136—when one dies, the other * 
flays by itz and dies by its fide, vol. iii, 2B 2 
Page 136 Set” 

Arraracarga © it. 126 5 
Auk | IV. ; _ 
Awo/etta, or Scooper—fingular form of it rv 
bill iii. 16 Linc 

a . Buſtoos 

P. Bull-F 

gent 

Barnacle, iv. 47—naturally very wild an coul 
ſhy ive 4 ſerij 
Bee- Eater, deſcribed iv. 9 ing 
— of engal | ; iv. artis, 
Bittern, iii. 149—its food, and number « lark 
eggs, iii. 151—names given to this bir Buſtars 
by the Greeks and Latins, ibid.— tive 
the north of England it is called the mir are... 
drum iii. 15 more 
North-American 11 a po 

Small ibi quart 

Little, of Brafil ii. 1] habit 

Blacks Bird frequents hedges and thickets — 
builds a very ingenious neſt, ji. 177 . 


is the dee peſt toned warbler of the woo 3 
—in cold countries, and particularly up «tcher- 


the Alps „ it is ſomctimes ſeen all ov life o 
white, ii. 178—it is of a retired and! pidity 
litary nature . with 


Dia. all C 


IN D E X. ut 


Nlacl- Cap, called in Norfolk the mock- 
nightingale, iii. 62—it is a bird of pat 


ſage vol. iii. page 62 
Blue- Bird, its reſidence—it is a very docile 

and diligent bird ii. 179 
Brambling ili. 99 


Bren: -Gogſe, iv. 49—its principal food is a 
kind of long graſs growing in the water, 
ibid. 

Bufſoon-Bird, or Numidian crane iii. 132 
Ball- Finch, a very dociic bird, iii. 83—a 
genticman in Lancaſhire had one that 
could whiſtle ſeveral tunes, &c.—its' de- 
{cription, iii. 84, 85—directions tor rear- 


ing bull- ſinches 111. 8G 
Bunting, iii. 106— larger than the common 
lark ibid. 


Buſtard, the largeſt land bird that is a na- 
tive of Britain, ii. 22 places where they 
are frequently ſeen in flocks of fifty or 
more, 11. 23—their food —tlie males have 
a pouch, which will contain near ſeven 
quarts of water, ii. 24—the buſtard in- 
habits the open and extenſive plains, ii. 


23—lives about fifteen years i. 25 
—— Indian ibid, 
—— — Little . 27 


Dit:her-Bird, Greater—its food —1t leads a 
life of continual combat, 1. 133—intre- 
pidity of this little creature 1n engaging 
with the pie, the crow, and the keſtril, 
all couliderably larger than itſelf —the 

M 2 moſt 


INDE A 


moſt redoubtable birds of prey are of 
friendly terms with the butcher-bird, i. 
r34—it flies in company with all the ra. 
pacious birds—when it has killed a bird 
or inſect, it fixes them upon ſome thorn, 
and then pulls them to pieces with iu 
bill—called by the Germans wurchangel, 
1. 135—the number and colour of their 
eggs - formation of the neſt, i. 136— 
manner of flying—deſcription of this 


bird vol. i. page 137 
Butcher-bird, Red- backed 1. 138 
— Leaſt i. 140 


Buzzard, Common, a ſluggiſh inactive bird, 
ſometimes remains whole days together 
perched on the ſame bough, i. 120—hves 
more upon frogs, mice, and inſets, than 
upon birds, which he is obliged to fol- 
low—its ſummer food—if the hen buz- 
zard ſhould happen to be killed, the cock 
will hatch and bring up the young, i. 
I2I—its deſcription i. 122 

Honey i. 123 

— — Turkey | 1. 124 

Moor, makes great havock among 

rabbits, young wild ducks, and other 

wetcr-fowl 1. 125 


C. 


yu. 60 


Calac, or horned Indian raven 
Canary 


Canary: 


nary 
fhnch 
nary 
ſome 
will 

befor 
food 
with, 


Carriers 


conve 
half 
miles 
Tybi 


rier 


Laſſo wa 


head 
defen 
of a c 
mal, 
its m 
lar 
glaſs, 
coals, 
eſt oj 
round 
56— 


Chaffinct 


whitit 


deep 


ED. 


Canary-Bird, came originally from the Ca- 
nary iſlands, ili. 38 —it is one of the 
fnch tribe - directions for chooſing a Ca- 
nary-bird, ili. 40, 41—theſe birds are 1 
ſometimes ſo prolific, that the female 
will be ready to hatch a ſecond brood, 
before the firſt are able to quit the neſt 
food that the old ones muſt be ſupplied 
with, when the young are produced, 

vol. iii. page 43 | 

Carriers, a kind of pigeons employed to | 
convey letters, ii. 149—in an hour and a | | 
half they can perform a journey of forty ] | | 


v 


— ä—U— — — — — ͥͤ'— __— 


— 
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miles, ii. 150—uſe made of them at 
Tyburn, ii. 151—deſcription of the car- 
rier ii. 149 
Laſowary deſcribed, 1. 52, 53—it has the 
head of a warrior, the eye of a lion, the 
defence of a porcupine, and the fleetneſs 


l þ <_—_— 
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of a courſer—it is a gentle inoffenſive ani- 14 
mal, i. 55 — how it defends itſelf, ibid. — bl 'F!) 
its manner of going remarkably ſingu- 0PM 
lar—the Dutch aſſert that it devours 00 
glaſs, iron, ſtones, and even burning 1 4 
coals, without the leaſt injury—the larg- 4 
eft of its eggs are about fifteen inches ne 
round one way, and twelve the other, i. e 
56 places where this animal is found, 1. ee 
50, 57 e 
Caffinch, iii. y lays four or five eggs of a Ni 
whitith colour, tinged and ſpetted with Ne 
deep purple | ibid. wud | 
M 3 C/-aiterir | i Wi 
1 
i il '1 


— 


vi „1 ow os a © 


Chatterer vol. ii. page 6 
Chough, Corniſh—places where it is found 
ii. 63, 64 

Cock, of all birds, ſeems to have A. frk 
reclaimed from the foreſt, i. 160—the 
cock eame firſt into the weſtern wor! 
from Perſia—called by Ariſtophanes the 
Perſian bird—it was one of the forbidde 
foods among the ancient Britons—coun 
tries where it is wild, i. 161, 162=iti 
peculiarities in a wild ſtate, i. 162—the 
Athenians had their cock-matches—ne 
animal more courageous than the cock 
when oppoſed to his own ſpecies—in In. 
dia, China, &c. cock-fighting is the ſport 
and amuſement even of princes, i. 163 
the extraordinary courage of the cock 
ſuppoſed to proceed from his being the 
moſt ſalacious of all birds—in three or 
four years he becomes unfit for the pur 
poſes of impregnation, i. 164—the coc 
was ſacred to Minerva 1. 172 
—— Bantam ibid 
— Hamburgh i. 
Cock of the Mood, ii. 27—places which 
inhabits—its food—its deſcription, i 
28, 2 

— Black, alſo called the heath - cock 
and black game ii. 31 
Cockatoo 11. 127 


Cole. Mouſe, or black Tit-Mouſe iii. 11: 


ends 


IND vit 
Condor, i. 81—is a native of South-Ames 
rica—one killed by Capt. Strong was fix- 
teen feet from wing to wing extend- 
ed, i. 82—their beak is ftrong enough 
to tear off the hide, and rip up the bowels 
of an ox—two of them will devour a cow 
or a bull—they have been often known to 
aſſault boys, and cat them, i. 83—the 
Indians aſſert that they will carry off a 
deer or a young calf in their talons—for- 
tunately there are but few of the ſpecies, 
1» 84 —circumſtantial account of this bird, 
j. 87 to 89—it chiefly inhabits the de- 
ſerts of Pachomac vol. i. page go 
Corr, deſcribed, iii. 173 its reſidence, iii. 
17 

Cormoran deſcribed, iv. 19 it is RE: La 
bly voraciouz—has the moſt diſagreeable 
ſmell of any bird—its voice hoarſe and 
croaking ir. 20 
Crane, deſcribed, iii. t23—it is a ſocial 
bird, and ſeldom ſeen alone—ſubliits 
chiefly on vegetables—it is a bird of paſ- 
ſage, iii. 125 —cranes were formerly 
known in this iſland, and held in great 
eſtimation for the delicacy of their fleſh, 
iii. 126—they are now conſidered all 
over Europe as wretched eating, iii. 127 
their note is remarkably loud; and its 
peculiar clangor ariſes from the extraor- 
dinary length and contortion of the wind- 
pipe, ili. 128 — corn is their favourite 
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food—a crane is ſometimes purſued an 
diſabled by a little falcon—it is caſiy 
tamed ; and, according to Albertus Mag- 
nus, has a particular affection for man 
one kept tame for above forty years, iii. 
1 20—in ſome countries it is conſidered as 
an heinous offence to kill a crane, vol. iii. 
page 131 
— Balearic, iii. 131—1ts food and hab:- 
tation lil. 132 
Numidian, called by our failors the 
buftoon-bird, and by the French deme:- 
felle, iii. 132—its peculiar geſtures and 
centortions, iii. 1433—delcription;ot this 
bird ibid. 
— Hooping, ili. 1434-—taought to be 2 
bird of paſlage lit. 135 
Croſsbill, iii. 82—its food, ibid.—it is an 
inconſtant vifitant of this iſland, ii. 
82 
Crow, ii. 55—will pick out the eyes of 
young lambs when they are juli dropped, 
11. 50 
— Royſton ii. 61 
 Cuckor—fables invented of this bird, now 
ſufficiently refuted—its deſcription, b. 
g94—1ts note pleaſant, though uniform, 
ii. 96—the cuckoo is naturally weak aud 
timid li. 98 
Curleu, iii. 163 —its Belt very rank and 


fiſhy ..-- | ibid. 


Car i , 


n is 


Geli, Leſſer, alſo called the wimbrel, 
vol. iii. page 164 


D. 
Diver, Great Northern iv. 31 
—— Grey ſpeckled ibid. 


Dede—its deſcription, i. 58—it is equally 
incapable of flight or defence—a native 
of the iſle of France—the Dutch, who 
firſt diſcovered it there, called it the 
nauſeous bird—ſucceeding travellers aſſert 
that its fleſh is good and wholeſome eat- 
ing three or four dodos are ſufficient to 
dine an hundred ſailors i. 59 

Dack, tame, the moſt eaſily reared of an 
of our domeſtic animals, iv. 52—duck 
eggs often laid under a hen there are ten 
different varieties of the tame duck, iv. 

z the moſt obvious diſtinction between 
wild and tame ducks Iv. 54 

— Eider iv. 56 

— Wild, iv. 58 —Briſſon reckons above 
twenty varieties, iv. 54 wild ducks, 
flying in the air, often lured down from 
their heights by the loud voice of the 
mallard from below, iv. 60—where they 
duild their neſts, iv. 58—their aukward 
neſts are frequently ſcen exalted on the 


tops of trees iv. 59 


Duck, 
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Du l, velvet vol. iv. page 63 have 
—— tufted of 5 5 Hear 
— ſcaup 2 Scat 
—  piuwtal WT 
—— gpgrey-headed, iv. 50—ſuſpeRed to be 6 65 
the Glaucion of authors, ibid. —its de- Lo * 
ſcription 1b. 71 * 
— white-bcllied, of Jamaica iv. 5; tude, 
d iv. 75 uſual 
22 } Iv. 76 7 l 

—— Nadagaſcar iv. 77 c t 
Bahama iv. 78 3 
Duu di ber, or female gooſander iv. 6 A 9k 
agle, 
E. eagle 
| — 

Eagle, Golden, the largeſt 2nd nobleſt of fifh 
the eagle kind—its deſcription, i. ( } 
—the eagle conſidered among birds, al © ( 
the lion among quadrupeds, i. $1—i ( 
finite art and patience required to tang} A 
it, i. 62—a poor man got a comfortebi} | 
ſubſiſtence for his family, during a ſun ] 
mer of famine, out of an eagle's neſt, by 
robbing the eaglets of food, i. 63-4 > © 
peaſant was killed by eagles whoſe neil be Egret, 
had robbed—there 1s a law in the Orkne lengt 
iſlands, which obliges the maſter of ever) after 
houſe in the pariſh where an eagle 1 Eiger-L 
killed, to give the perſon who deſtroye foun 
it a hen—the eagle flies the highelt of 2 _ 
01 


animals; and from thence the ancient 
hav 


IN. D E. X. I 


X1 


have. given him the cpithet of the bird of 
Heaven, i. 64—it lives a _century—its 
great voracity—it carries off hens, geeſc, 
cranes, rabbits, hares, lambs, and kids, 
j. 65—it devours fiſhes, i. 66—the rea- 
ſon why eagles can look ſtedfaſtly at the 
ſun, i. 67, 68 —inſtances of their grati- 
tude, i. 69 — the nelt of the cagle is 
uſually built in the moſt inacceſſible cliff 
of the rock—an eagle endured hunger 
for twenty-two days, without any ſuſ- 
tenance whatever vol. i. page 70 


Eagle, Bald i. 71 


— Ring- tail, alſo called the aa $13 
eagle 


I 
— Sca, i. 73—it feeds principally on 

fifh 74 
— Black i. 75 
— Crowned 1. 77 
— Common 1. 79 
— White 1. 80 
— Rough; footed ibid. 
—  Braſfilian ibid. 
— Oroonoko ibid. 
— Pondicherry 1. 81 


Er, or great white heron, iii. 148—its 
length, breadth, and weight—it 1s not 
often ſeen in England iii. 148 

Lider- Duc, iv. g G this uſeful ſpecies is 
found in the Weſtern Ifles of Scotland 
lays from fix to eight eggs makes its neſt 


among the rocks or plants on the ſea- 


ſhore, 
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ſhore, iv. 56—the inſide lining of the 
neſt is the warmeſt, ſofteſt, and lighteſt 
ſubſtance that can be imagined—this is 
no other than the down produced from 
the breaſt of the bird in the breeding- 
ſeaſon vol. iv. 57 
Emu, alſo called the American oftrich— 
places where it is found—it is ſecond in 
magnitude to the oftrich, i. 5o—its de- 
ſcription—it moves with ſuch ſwiftneſs, 
that the fleeteſt dogs are thrown out in 
the purſuit, i. 51—the fleſh is good for 
food—they live entirely upon graſs, ac- 
cording to Narborough e 
Erne, a kind of eagle i. 80 


F. 


Falcon, i. loz--among the Welch, the 
king's falconer was the fourth officer in 
the ſtate, i. 103—in the reign of James l. 
Sir Thomas Monſon gave a thouſand 
pounds for a caſt of hawks—by ſtatute of 
king Edward III. it was made felony to 
fteal a hawk—falconry was in ſuch high 
eſteem among the great all over Europe, 
that Frederic, emperor of Germany, 
thought it no indignity to write a treatiſe 
upon that diverſion, i. 104—the hawk 
may be taught to fly at any game what- 


ever i. 106 
J Fal. ory 


alcon, 
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aon, Gyr vol. i. page 108 
— Peregrine ibid. 
Mountain ; 1. 110 
— — Grey 1. 111 
—— Gentle 1. 112 
—— White L 1 4 
— Tunis, or Barbary i. 11 


fiel fare, a bird of the ſparrow-kind, ii. 
179 —flocks of theſe birds viſit our iſlands 
about Michaelmas, and leave us about 
the beginning of March ibid. 
lamingo, iii. 15 its deſcription, iii. 
158—they always go in flocks - formation 
of their neſts, iii. 161 - they build in ex- 


tenſive unfrequented marſhes ibid. 
h-catcher, iii. 63—frequents low hedges, 
particularly in gardens ibid, 


blue, it. 64—a native of Ame- 
rica, and probably a bird of paſſage ibid. 
umar, inhabits the iſle of St. Kilda, iv. 
80 —it ſupplies the iſlanders with oil for 
their lamps, down for their beds, a de- 
licacy for their tables, a balſam for their 
wounds, and a medicine for their diſeaſes 
—it is alſo a certain prognoſticator of the 
change of the wind—remarkable account 
from the iſle of Mull, iv. 81, 82—the 
fulmar feeds on the blubber or fat of 
whales; alſo on ſorrel, iv. $2—theſe 
birds, when a whale is taken, will light 
on it, and pick out large lumps of fat, 
even when the animal is alive—the fulqar 


N | is 
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is a very voracious bird, eating till it ix 


obliged to diſgorge its food, vol. 1x 

"BE Page 83 
G. 

Gadwall iv. 5 


Ganger, or Soland Gooſe, deſcribed, w 
21—ſubſiſts entirely on tilh—places A her 
it dwells, iv. 22— it is a bird of pal 
ſage, iv. 23— manner of taking then a 
: fea IV, 24 
Garganey | Ive 71 
Gout</ih:rr, a bird of the ſwallow tribe 
its food, iii. 
ſage - feeds on moths, gnats, and chef 


fers Iii, ( 
Godwit, iii. 166—feeds on inſe 8, iii. 16 
red thid 

leſſer, ibid.—weighs about ning 

ounces ibid 
great American ibid 


white North- American 

Golde rye, iv. GO—Ireguents freſh water, : 
well as the ſea— theſe birds are foun 
during winter in Shropſhire meres, ix. 6 

Goldjinch, iii. 93 frequently builds in a 
apple or pear- tree, Ai. 94 —it is a long 
lived bird, iii. 96—the neſt is ſmall, by 
extremely beautiful—this bird Jays inc 


fix white cggs, iii. 94—in ſome ene 
2 | Engla BY 
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England coldfinches are called draw-wa- 
ters they are m ach delighted with view- 
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ing themſelves in a looking- glaſs, lil. 95 1 
E tawards winter they aſiemble in flocks 1 
their note is very ſweet, 2nd they are 11 
much eſteemed on that account, vol. iii. 1 lt 
page 96 11 
—— American ibid. 
Cogſander, lives on fiſh, iv. 62 female ſome- 
times called the dun-giver, iv. 63—the I 
gooſander is an excellent diver, iv. 62 — i 
its deſcription ibid. 1 
9, iv. 40—molt of our beds in Europe 1 
are compoſed of goole-icathers, iv. 43 — | 140 
the largeſt geeſe are reckoned the beſt, 41 
ir. 44—one gander is ſufücient for five | 0 
geeſe, ir. 2 the young are ex- hi 
cluded, the pride of the gander is incon- | 10 
ceivabic, iv. 42—vail quantities of tame 1110 
geeſe Are Kept I; ? the! CONS in Lincolal. Ure, { þ | 
which Ar e pl uc *K ed once or wi ice a Years 9 * 
ir. 43— 15 uſe of gooſe · feathers is ut- 144 
terly unknown 1a the cop: = ics bordering 14 
upon the Levant, and in all Alla, ibid. 0 1 
old feathers are much more valuable than WB! 
new; and why—geeſe are very pro fitable | 4 
to the farmer 5 their fleſh, their fea- ee 
tiers, and their greaſe— they will live Me 
bpon commons or any ſort of paſtures e 
need very little care or attendance, iv. e 
44—they uſually lay twelve or ſixtcen e | 
e293-—A goole ts thirty days method 1 14 
N 2 of 1 1 
18 
1 
5 
{1 7-3 


END EK 
of fattening green-geeſe, iv. 45—xeel 


xvi 
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will fatten well with carrots cut ſmall and 
given them, iv. '46—a gooſe frequent 
known to lay upwards of twenty egg: 
vol. iv. page 41 
Goo/e, wild, ſuppoſed to breed in the re 
tired parts of the north of Europe 
they are often ſeen in flocks from fil 
to an hundred, flying at very gre 
heights, and preſerving great regularity 
in their motion, iv. 40—their cry is fre 
quently heard when they are at an in 
perceptible diſtance above us—the wil 
gooſe, and many other varieties, agree! 
one common character of feeding up! 


vegetables iv. 4 
Soland iv. 2 
——— White-fronted wild iv. 4 


— Brent, iv. 49—its principal food, ib 
—— Canada iv. 6 
— blue-winged ibid 
—— Muſcovy, iv. 5g1—a curious lat 

fowl—its deſcription ib 


— mountain, of the Cape of Goo 
Hope, iv. 52—its food ibi 
— watcr—its fleſh is ſaid to be ve 
good iv. 


G-/hawkh, i. 116—much eſteemed amo! 
falconers, and taught principally to pi 
ſue cranes, yeeſe, pheaſants, and p 
tridges i. 11 
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it, ii. 
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Grebr, iii. 175 —it preys upon fiſh, and is 
almoſt perpetually diving—never appears 
on land, iu. 176—principally valued for 
the ſkin of its breait vol. ini. page 176 


— leſſer creſted ibid. 
— white and dulky, iii. 177 —frequent- 
ly ſeen in Lincolnſhire iii. 178 
— little, iii. 178 formation of its neſt, 
Ill. 179 

Green-finch, 1 iii. 91—the female lays five or 
lix eggs iii. 92 


Greeu-ſhund, iii. 168 —its deſcription, ibid. 
Etheſe birds appear in winter, in ſmall 
flocks, on our coalts and wet grounde, 
ibid. 

Gro/sbeat, alſo called a hawlinch, iii. 80— 
its food — number of its egas, iii. 81—it 
is not regularly migrant, viſiting us only 
in hard winters —theſe birds are cemmen 


in Italy and German 17 The . 7 
Gam! 101 ia ibid. 
Purple, iii. 82 —a native of the 
Bahama iſlands ibid. 


Greus, alſo called the moor- cock, or red 
game, ii. 32 —lays from ix to dei 8s — 
its food is the mountain berries, and the 
tops of heath | 432 

(urllemat _ 32 

Cuinea-ben, il. 20— different names given to 
it, ii. 20, 21—it came originally from 
Africa iis 8 


N 3 | &u./, 
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Gull, iv. 24—where it builds, vol. ie 
page 28 
Gyr-falcon 1. 108 


H. 


Halcyen Cicero has written a long poem in 
praiſe of this bird, of which only two 
lines are now remaining, iv. 88. Sce 
King-fiſher. 

Harfang, or Great Hudſon's-Bay Ow], i. 

15 

Hawfinch, or Groſsbeak, iii. 80—its „ 
ber of eggs, iii. 81 they feed on berries, 
and even on the kernets of the ſtrongeſt 
ſtones wud, 

Hawh, i. 102. See Falcon, 

Hedge-Sparroau, iii. 64—lays four or fire 


eggs, of a fine pale blue colour, iii. 65-Y frog: 
it ought to be more eſteemed as it has a] abſt; 
variety of agreeable notes, ibid. —itY Will 
is often kept in cages ibid. fand 
Helmet, a kind of pigeon I. 157 prey 
Hen, ſeldom clutches a brood of chicken fwim 
above once a ſeaſon—a domeſtic hen will iii. 


lay upwards of two hundred eggs a year food, 
when properly ſupplied with food and ing — 
water, i. 164—left to herſelf, would —an: 
ſeldom lay above twenty eggs without differ 
attempting to hatch them—in the wild 
fate, ſeldom produces more than ſiftcen 

egg) 
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eggs, i. 166—particularities of incuba- 
tion, i. 167 —beſt age to ſet a hen for 
chickens vol. 1, page 172 
— Bantam 1. 173 
Hen, Guinea, or Pintada, ii. 20—different 
names given to this bird, ii. 20, 21—it 
eame originally from Africa, 11. 20— 
they are kept in this country rather for 
ſhew than uſe, 1 ii. 21—great attention 


is required in rearing them ibid. 
Hen of the Woor, its deſcription ll. 29 
Hin- Harrier, i. 126—the female is called 
the ring-tail ibid. 


Hiron—Briſſown has enumerated forty ſeven 
forts of this tribe—they are exceſſively 
voracious and deſtructive ; but they never 
grow fat, iii. 144—they are ſo cowardly 
as to fly at the approach of a ſparrow- 
hawk, iii. 145—its food is fiſh and 
Gs but it 1s capable of enduring a long 
abſtinence, ibid.—a fingle heron, ſays 
Willoughby, will deſtroy fifteen thou- 
land carp in half a year—it takes its 
prey by wading into the water, and not b 
ſwimming, ibid.—places where it builds, 
iii. 146—formerly much eſteemed as 
tood, but now thought deteſtable eat- 
ing—laid to be very long-lived, iii. 147 

Y —anatomical diſtinction in which herons 


differ from all other birds Hl 144 


fl 


Heron, 


2 1 . 


Heren, Creſted, iii. 147—this 1s an elegant 


ſpectes vol. 111. page 147 
——— preat white, or Egret iii. 148 
— leſſer white ibid. 
—— little white, of Cateſby ibid. 

 —— yellow and green iii. 1 
Hobby, a bird uſed in the humbler kind of 

falconry—its deſcription 1. 128 

Hoarlet 1. 154 


Humm ng- Bird, the leaſt of birds, iii. 115— 
the ſmalleſt of this claſs is about the ſtac 
of a hazel-nut, iii. 116—the head is 
ſmall, with very little ſparkling black 
eyes, ibid, —the neſt is worthy of ad- 
miration, it being ſuſpended in the air 
at the point of the twigs of a tree ; the 
male furniſhes materials, and the female 
is the architect, iii. 117 —the plumage 
of the humming- bird formerly uſed by 
the Indians to adorn their head-dreſs and 
belts, but they now fell it at a high 
price, itt, 118—varieties of this bird, 

iii. 119 


J. 


Jabiru, a bird of the crane kind, iii. 135 
Jabiru- guacu, a bird of the crane kind, 
ibid.—it is a native of Brafll ibid. 
Fack-daw—its food, ii. 64—it is ingenious, 
aafty, docile, and loquacious, ibid.— 
breeds 


DE K xX 
breeds in England, and many other 
countries of Europe vol. ii. page 64 


Jar, one of the moſt beautiful of the Britiſh 
birds—irs deſcription, ii. 68—it will 
ſometimes kill ſmall birds, ii. 69g—their 
native note very diſagreeable, but they 
may be taught to imitate the human 


voice ibid. 
— blue, ii. Jo—inhabits Carolina, ii. 

70 

— Bengal ibid. 

Fean le Blanc, a kind of eagle i. 80 


Judcoch, iii. 170—alſo called the jack- 
ſnipe—its weight does not exceed two 
ounces, ibid.—it is very difficult to be 
found iii. 171 


K. 
Keftril, alſo called the ſtannel and the wind- 


hover, 1. 126— places where it breeds 
its food 1. 127 
King-fiſber, ſomewhat larger than the ſwal- 
low, iv. 84—it is a moſt rapacious little 
animal, and feeds on fiſh—chiefly fre- 
quents the banks of rivers—manner of 
taking its prey, iv. 85—Ariſtotie's de- 
ſcription of the neſt, iv. 86—this bird 
is moſt common in the ſeas of Sicily, 
ir. 88—credulity of St. Ambroſe con- 
cerning 
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cerning it, iv. 88, 89—the neſt of the 
King-fiſher very different from that de 
ſcribed by the ancients—if the neſt is 
robbed, the female will again return and 
lay there — Rcaumur's account of this 
circumſtance, iv. 90, -91—the fidelity of 
the male exceeds even that of the tu:- 
tle—fables of the modern vulgar con- 
cerning this bird, iv. 91—its fleſh unſit 


to be eaten vol. iv. page 92 
American | ibid, 

w— lit. green and orange-colourcd, 
iv. 93 

—— of Cateſby iv. 94 
— — Smyrna iv. 95 
of che river Gambia ibid. 
—— of Bengal ibid. 
of Surinam iv. 96 

mall, of Bengal ibid. 


Kue, i. II —it lives chiefly upon acci— 
dental carnage; as almoſt every bird in 
the air is able to eſcape it When it per- 
ceives a {mal} bird wounded, or a {tray- 
ing chicken, it deſtroys them without 
mercy, i. 118 it uſually breeds in large 
foreſts or woody mountainous countries — 
its deſcription 1. 119, 120 


L. 
Launer . 115 
Lark, Sky, iii. 27—this and the wood-lark 
the 
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the only birds that ſing as they ſly-the 


number of its eggs, iii. 28—their ſong 
forſakes them in winter, ibid. —its . 
ſcription, iii. 29 — in winter they grow 
very fat, aſſemble in large flocks, and 
are taken in great numbers by the bird- 
catchers vol. iii. page 28 
Lark, Wood, ibid. —its food, and number 
of eggs, iii. 31—ſcme prefer the ſinging 
of the wood-lark to that of the nightin- 
gale, ibid.—in its wild ſtate it ſeeds on 
beetles, caterpiliars, and other inſects, 


ibid. 
— white, iii. 32 —like the ſky-lark it 
never perches upon trees ibid. 


— tit, iii. 32 —it has a remarkable fine 
note reſembling that of a Canary-bird, 


and has an elegant fender ſha ape ibid. 
— crxeſted ili. 33 
— leſſer creited, ili. 34 —very numerous 
in Yorkſhire ibid. 
leſſer field ibid. 
red 111. 35 
black, iii. 36—ibis bird is rarely ſcen 
in England | ibid. 
graſshopper li. 36 
willow, iii. 37—it is annually ſcen in 
Flintſhire ibid. 
pipit iii. 38 


inne, deſcribed, 11. 101—derivation of 
the name, iii. 102—much eſt:-med for 
its long, and feeds on ſeeds of 0 %crent 

kinde, 
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kinds, which it peels before it cats, ibid, 
—lays four or five whitiſh eggs, ibid.—is 
eaſily inſtructed in the ſong of another 
bird vol. iii. 103 
Linnet, greater red-headed, iii. 103—a very 
familiar chearful bird iii. 104 
leſſer red-headed ibid, 
—— mountain, called by Briſſon 7 a petite 
Linotte, iii. 105—is very common in ſome 
parts of France iii. 106 
Lory, black capped, ii. 121—an inhabitant 
of the Eaſt-Indies ii. 122 


— ſcarlet Il, 122 
w—_— long-tailed ſcarlet ji. 123 
M. 

Maceaw, blue and yellow ii. 125 
—— great ibid. 

— Braſilian ii. 126 


Hagpi/, ii. 64—vain, reſtleſs, loud, quarrel- 

. ſome, and an unwelcome intruder every 
where—it will deſtroy young chickens, 
when ſeparated from the hen, ii. 65— 
is frequently ſeen on the back of an ox or 
ſheep pecking up the inſects, ibid. —in- 
genious formatlon of its neſt, ii. 67— 
it feeds on carrion like the raven, on grain 
like the rook, and on the eggs of birds 


like the cuckoo, ii. 66—the practice of 
cutting its tongue cenſured, ii. 07-0 


caks dictinct! ibid, 
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allard deſcribed iv. 54 
{artir, a bird of the ſwallow tribe, 111, 56 
—where it builds, ibid.—it is the ſecond 
of the ſwallow kind that appears among 


us ibid; 
—— Sand, iii. 56—it builds in holes in 
ſand-pits lit. 57 


— Black, 1bid.—the largeſt of the 
ſwallow kind, rbid.—it is more on the 


wing than any other ſwallow, and its 
flight more rapid—it is with difficulty it 
can raiſe itſelf from the ground, iii. 58— 
it retires about the middle of Auguſt, and 
is the firit of the genus that leaves us, 

ibid. 
{rlir, the ſmalleſt bird of the hawk-kind, 
and not much larger than the thruth-— 
has been known to Kill a partridge or a 
quail at a fingle pounce from above—1ts 
deſcription, i. 131, 132—it was uſed in 
hawking, and its neſt valued at twenty- 
four pence, i. 132—the purſuit of the 
lark by a couple of merlins is conſidered 
as excellent diverſion . 10% 
Hel-thruſß—its food, ii. 175—its ſong 1s 
rerv fine, which it begins in the Spring, 
ting on the ſuramit of a e wen ii. 
175 it is the largeſt bird that has mut 10 


in its voice, ibid. —it feeds on inſcéts, 
olly, and the berries of miſſel- toe, ibid. 
bird, American, can aſſume the tone 
f every animal in the foreſt, iii. 12— 
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the favourite ſongſter of America, ibid, 
—it allures the ſmaller birds with ti 
call of their males, by imitating the 
voices vol. ili. page 12 
Are 
the {e: 
it alſo 


fowl N 


N. 


Nightingale, iii. 16 - deſeription of its i, 
lody by Pliny—Gerivation of its name ſometi 
1, 17— for weeks together, if horſeb 
turbed, it will fit on the fame tree; * above 
18—it is the moit celebrated of the e ance 1 
thered tribe, for the variety, length, ar of ac 
weetneſ 3 of its notes, 1hid.—its notes i to 41— 

tivity are leis alluring—it was th of Af 
LADOUTITE Lird of Milton, ibid. — Geſuc ture 2 
1a it he molt : agreeable ſongſter i in Arabi: 
cage, Ry” poſſeſſed of a faculty of ta will d. 
ng, 1 21 —its eyes are remarkabl metals 
large and prercing—it viſits Eagland i 42— in 
the beginning of April, and leaves it i upon v 


0 * 


Kuguſt—with us it frequents tlic fenfive 
hedges, and low coppices, iii. 18—iſ weigh 
note is tot, various, and interrupted- for la- 
the nell is compoſed of ſtraw, moſs, au which 
the. leaves of treeg—the nightingale lay ve TY Pp! 
four or five eggs, of a brown nutmM to lifty 
colour, inn, 20—Geſner relates a lei eggs 1; 
(it; ve which paſled between TU Nik female 
ales AT an inn in Ratifbon 1116.4 they a1 
Young 


(). 


[ 75 5, ls 7 5.—freque: 8 riy Og lake 
the ſca- ſhores—feeds principally on {1 — 


— 


ho! r brought into land 
above ſeven feet kigh—its Who! 
ance bears a ſtrong reſemb! | 

f a camel, i. 38— its deſcription, i. 38 
0 41—it is a native of the tor | 

of Africa—its fleth profer:! in 10 
ture as unſit TO be CUTTING, {|} mo 
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Arabians aſſert that it never drinks—it 


0... 1 388 "= 8 
will devour leather, glaſs, nan : 
etals, or any thing that is given to it, . 


3 . pi 
42— in its native UCicrt3, It 1ives CoH) 
upon vegetables, and leads a ſocial inc 


a TH 7 A * r 
fenſive life, i. 43 —ſome of cheir eg; 


weigh above fifteen pounds— the ſeaſon 
for laying depends on the clumate 1! 
which the animal is bredtheſe birds are 
very prolilic, and uſually lay from torty 
to lifty eggs at a clutch the fit on their 
eggs "ky other bi ds, and tlie male and 
female take this office by turns, i. 44— 
they are very aſſiduous in ſupplying the 
young with graſs, and defending them 
O 2 from 


t alſo preys on cootes and 1 $8 water- 


fowl —its deſcription og j. page 76, 77 
ich, i. 39—the largeſt of al} birds 
ſon netimies found as tall as a man on 
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from danger—in Pliny's time the caps 
and helmets of the ſoldiers were adorned 
with the plumes of the oltrich— the ladis 
of the Eaſt uſe them as an ornament in 
their dreſs they are ufed to decorate ou; 
bearſes, i. 45, 46—thoſe feathers arc the 
moſt valuable which are plucked from the 
animal when living— the ſavage nations 
of Africa hunt them for their fleſb, 
which they confider as a great dainty— 
the eggs of the oſtrich nouriſhing and 
well tated, i. 46— manner in which the 
Arabians hunt it, i. 46, 47—met thods 
of taking it - whole flacks are. bred bv 


the inhabitants of Dara and Lydia, ard 
are tamed without much trouble— c#ter 
ridden upon, and uſed as horſes— Moors 
aſſures us he ſaw a man travelling vp! 
an oſtrich at Joar vol. i. page 4 


American, alſo called the emu, 
50. See E mn, 


Ouzi', Ring, itt. 13—places where it! 


found, iii, 14—it is eleven inches 
length, and ſeventeen in breadth bud 
— Water, alſo called the water-crake 


' thid. —frequents ſmall brooks ibie 
— Indian, iii. 15—reſembles the jack 
daw in ſhape and ſize ibic 
— Hraſilian iii. 1 


— Party- coloured ibid 
Orul—general mark by which birds of ti 


owl kind are diltinguiſhed from others, 
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ar adi ſc, 
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141 — they do not ſee belt in the darkeſt 
nights, as ſome have imagined —ſeaſons 
in which they ſes beſt, i. 142—the 
nights when the moon Nine 3 Are the 
times of their mot ſucceſs? ul plunder— 
the faculty of ſeeing in the nig zht, or of 
being dazzied by day, 18 not. alike 1n every 
ſpecies of thele birds inſtances in the 
white or barn owl, and in the brown 
owl, i. 143—their uſual places of abode 
—they have a moft hideous note, i. 144 
—ſometimes bewildered—what they do 
n that fituation, i. 145—averſion of 
Mall birds to the ow!—how tlicy injure 
torment him in the day-time— che 

earance of an owl by day-ligat is 
<nougi to fet a whole grove into a kind 
of uproar. 146—tHe owl was conle- 
Fate to Minerva vol. i. page 1.17 
Great horned, 1. 14$—formation of 


its neſt | . 149 
— Leffer horned ibid. 
White, places which it 1 inhabit; „i 15 
Little 1 152 
Brown, inhabits the woods . 153 
Screech 1. 145. 154 
Great Hudſon's- Bay 1. 154 
P. 


ar adi ſc, bird of, 11. 88—its dc "or iptions 
TH 89—it excceds in beauty all others 
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of the pie kind, ii. 9i— their having no 
teet a vulgar error, ii. 89 — called God's 
birds in the Molucca jſlands, vol. ii 


Page 91 
— king of the birds of ii. 89, go 


golden bird of 11. 90 
pied bird of ii. 93 
Para gua ii. 128 


Parrokeet, Lory, ii. 129—an inhabitant of 
the Eaſt - Indies ii. 130 
red-breaſted ibid. 
—— long-tailed green Il. 131 
—— golden crowned, ibid. —about thc 
ſize of a black-bird, and a native of Bra- 


fil ii. 132 
—— xoſe- headed ring 11. 131 
——— little red-headed, ii. 134 -alſo call. 

ed the Guinea ſparrow ibid. 


- itttle green and blue Il. 135 
Parro!, the beſt known among us of any 
foreign bird—imitates the human voice 
better than any other bird - we are aſſured 
from good authority, that qhe of theie 
birds was taught to repeat a whole ſonnet 
from Petrarch, ii. 100—humcrous ac- 
count of a parrot belonging to bing 
Henry VII. which tell mto the Thames, 
at the ſame time ers out, A. boat, taventy 
found fer a boat ii. 101, eel Jag us 


makes its varieties amount to forty- Ieven; 
Briſſon extends his catalogue to ninety» 
five, ii. 102—the:r toes hngularly cos. 
tried; 


tant 


trived, ii. 103—though a common bird 
in Europe, the parrot will not breed 
here, though able to endure our winter 
when arrived at maturity, it. lob - ex- 
traordinary fagacity of the large parrot 
called the aicurous, ii. 106, 107— 
large parrots lay two eggs, ſmall ones 
more, ü. 108—thoſe of the ſmall parakeet 
tribe are very delicate food, ii. 109— 
great tormentors to the negroes, ihid.— 
white parrots are ſeen in Ethiopia, ii. 
110—parrots abound in all the iſlands of 
the Pacific ocean, and the Indian ocean, 
1bid. —only the green parakeet, with a 
red neck, was known among the an- 


cients vol. ii. page 111 
Parrot, white-creſted ibid. 
white - headed li. 112 
green, ibid. this bird is often ſcen 

in England ibid. 
—— green black-billed ll, 113 


——— red and blue, of Aldrovandus, ii. 114 


——- ſcarlet oriental, ibid.— an inhabt- 


tant of the Eaſt-Indies I. 115 
—— aſh-coloured, ibid.,—an inhabitant 
of Africa ibid. 
— red and White ibid. 
blue faced green 11. 116 


green and red, ii. 117 -a native of 
China, and as large as the common hen, 


| ibid, 
— hawk-hcaded, ii. IIS —an inhabi- 
tant of the Eaſt-Indies li, 119 


Parrot, 
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Parrot, diminutive green, ii. 119—an Ethio- 


pian bird | vol. ii. page 119 
duſky ibid. 
white-breaſted 11. 120 
little, of Bontius il. 128 


Partridge, ii. 34—in England, a favourite 
delicacy at the tables of the rich, ii. 25 
penalty for deſtroying a pheaſant or 
partridge, 1bid.—its deſcription—it is 
found in every country, and in every cli- 
mate, as well in the frozen regions ns 
under the equator, ii. 38—i1t is immo— 
derately addicted to venery, ii. 39—will 
live from fifteen to ſeventcen years, if 
unmoleſted, ii. 40—the places that par- 
tridges moſt delight in, are corn-fields, 

ii. 41—their cunning and inſtinct ſuperior 
to the poultry of the larger kind, ii. 39 

Hudſon's-Bay, ii. 42—they are 


almoſt wholly white in winter ibid. 
Mountain, of Jamaica ibid. 
Mountain, of Hernandez, ii. 43 
of Damaſcus ibid, 


Red, of Aldrovandus ll. 44 
Peacock—the Italians ſay it has the plumage 
of an angel, the voice of a devil, and the 
guts of a thief, i. 174—India firlt gave 
us peacocks; and they are ſtill found in 
vaſt flocks, in a wild ſtate, in the iſlands 
of Ceylon and Java—ſo early as the days of 
Solomon, we find apes and peacocks among 
the articles imported in his 'Tharſhiſh navies 
EN; — lian 
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— lan relates that a male and female 
were valued at Athens at above thirty 
unds of our money, i. 175—the Greeks 
were ſo ftruck with the beauty of this 
bird, when it was firſt introduced among 
them, that every perſon paid a ſtated 
price for ſeeing it Hortenſius, the ora- 
tor, was the firſt who ſerved up peacocks 
at an entertainment at Rome—m the 
times of Francis I. it was a cuſtom to 
ferve them up to the tables of the great, 
not to be eaten, but only to be ſeen; in 
what manner they were ſerved, i. 176— 
deſcription of the peacock, i. 177—it is 
particularly fond of barley—it trips the 
tops of houſes of tiles or thatch, lays 
waſte the labours of the gardener, roots 
up his choiceſt ſeeds, and nivs his fa- 
vourite flowers in the bud, i. 178—de- 
ſcription of the pea-hen, vol. i. page 180 
Peacock of Thibet i. 179 
Pelican, iv. 10— feeds voraciouſly on fiſhes 
and water- inſects its favourite reſidence, 
iv. 12—its fleſh very rancid—uſe of the 
ſkin iv. 16 
Penguin, Magellanic, iv. 28—dives with 
great rapidity—its fleſh rank and fiſhy, 


iv. 29 
black: footed iv. 30 
Pexyel iv. 24 


Pett;-chopr, alſo called the beccafigo, ili. 
3 found iu Yorkſhire and 
Ita! y iii. 63 


Pheaſant, 


% 


Picui Pinima, ii. 157—the fleſh of this bird 


xxxiv 128 EK 
Pheaſant, next to the peacock, the mol! 


beautiful of birds, ii. 10—its deſcrip- 
tion, ii. 11—it is delicate food, ii. 12— 
pheaſants taken young into keeping, be. 
eome as familiar as chickens—it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rear the young ones, 
ii. 14—particularities concerning th, 
rearing of them, ii. 15 - there are many 
varieties of the pheaſant; the golden 
pheaſant of China is the moſt, beautiful 
of all others, 1 ii. 16—in its wild ſtate tl 
pheaſant lays eighteen or twenty eggs; in 
a ſtate of captivity not above ten, ii. 12 
—are the moſt calily ſhot of any birds, 
ii. 14—are not difficult in their food, 
vol. ii. page 15 


Horned Indian Il. 16 
— — Red China . 17 
White China Us 18 

Peacock ibid. 

Braſilian, 11. 19 —called by the 

natives Jacupema Ii. 20 


is eſteemed very delicate ibid. 


Pi —in the claſs of birds of the pie kind, 


the pigeon is almoſt the only one that is 
uſeful to man, ii. 48—they live in har- 
mony with each other—the male Tres 


quently reheves his mate in the time | 


incubation, ii. 49—they are rather nox!- 
ous than bencficial to man, ibid.—they 


are faithful, and tranſmit an unpolluted 
race 


ISN EK 
race to poſterity, 1bid.—are remarkable 
for their inſtincts * 

Pie, Little Indian vol. ii. page 7 
of the Caribbee iſlands, ji. "i 
beautiful bird, but extremely ſhy ibid. 
Indian chattering ii. 79 
— African, ibid. may be taught to ſpeak 
like a parrot ibid. 
Pigeon, common, the pigeon domeſtique of 
Jriſſon—the tame pigeon, and all its 
beautiful varieties, derive! their origin 
from one ſpecics, the ſtock-dove; the 
name implying the ltock—colours of the 
pigeon in a ſtate of nature, ii. 1436—var;- 
ous names of domeſtic pigeons—the dove- 
houſe-pigeon breeds every month, it. 137 
—lays two white eggs, which uſuall) 
produce young ones of different ſexes, ii. 
138 manner of hatching its eggs, ibid. — 
method of feeding the young from the 
crop, ii. 139 —the pigcon of the dove- 
houſe not ſo faithful as the turtle- dove 
two males are frequently ſeen quarreling 
for the ſame miſtreſs - ſometimes two 
males, diſpleaſed with their reſpective 
mates, have been known to make an ex- 
change, and have lived in perfect har- 
mony with their new companions—the 
produce of this bird is fo very extraor- 
dinary that near fifteen thouſand pigeors 
may in four years be produced from a 
angle pair, ii. 140--the ſtock-dove ſel- 


dom 
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dom breeds above twice a year —pigeons 
have a very piercing ſight, and can hear 
at a vat diſtance, ii. 141—who may 
erect a pigeon-houſe, ibid. method of 
erecting a pigeon-houſe, ii. 142, 143— 
pigeons do great injury at harveſt on the 
peas, vetches, &c. 1, '145—penalty for 
killing pigeons by the 2 Geo. III. :c.-29, 
ii. 147—the inhabitants of Aſcalon had 
a ſovereign reſpect for pigeons, and would 
not kill or eat them vol. ii. page 148 


Barbary Il. 155 
Jacobine, alſo called a capper, 11. 

156 

—— Mexican li. 4 
rings tailed, of Jamaica ibid. 
bald - pate, of Jamaica ti. 160 
Greenland ibid. 
Chineſe ibid. 


Pintada, or Guinea-hen, ii. 20—-their ha- 
bits like thoſe of the poultry kind, ii. 
21—the fleſh not much eſteemed, being 

kept here rather for ſhew than ule ibid. 

Pintail- Duck iv. 63 

Pachard, iv. 69—theſe birds frequent both 
freſh and ſalt- water — they are very deli 
cate eating—known in the London mar- 
kets by the name of dun-birds iv. 70 

Ptarmigan, ii. 34—live only in the Scottish 
Highlands, 1bid.—their feet are covered 
with feathers to the claws ibid. 

Puffs, iv. 32—its fleſh very rank iv. 34 
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Q. 


ail deſcribed, ii. 44—in its habits and 
nature reſembles all others of the poul- 
try kind, except that it is a bird of paſſage, 
Il. 45—quail- - fighting was a favourite 
amuſement among the Athenians, ii. 47. 
—the quail lays {x or ſeven eggs it 18 
eaſily taken—1ts fleſh is conſidered as a 
great delicacy vol. ii. page 47 
nurbatos, or Fiſher—theſe birds are fo 
numerous on each fide of the river Senc- 
gal, that they ſometimes amount to ſeve— 
ral millions —their neits are of very curious 
workmanſhip, iv. 97—they build their 
neſts on palm - trees, and at the extremity 
of che moſt ſlender branches ibid. 


R. 


in-, a name given to the green wood 
pecker ii. 83 
ven, found in every region of the world, 
i. 50—how diſtinguiſhed from the car- 
rion- crow and rook, ibid. ſometimes 
found of a pure White, ii. 51 -—in its 
vild ſtate, it is a voracious plunderer, 11. 
52 may be inſtructed in the art of fowl- 
ng like a hawk; and taught to fetch and 

c carry 
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carry like a ſpaniel- Dr. Goldſmith ſay; 


he has heard a raven ſing the Black Joke eg! 
with great diſtinctneſs, truth and hy. ant 
mour, ii. $51—ravens ulually build in * 

10 


trees, and Jay hive or fix eggs, ii. 53 
Pliny's account of one that flew down £10! 
into the ſhop of a taylor, ii. $4—the 
Swedes look upon ravens as lacred bird: 
ibid, —fome have been known to live and ©t 

hundred years—the raven was conſecrat:M . 
to Apollo, ii. 55—its deſcription, vol. ä | 
. oc 

Page 3 


horned Indian, or Calao 11. ( Refer 
Red-polr, or greater red-headed linnet, f 5 
103—it has a pretty chattering Kind » fine 
ſong, and is often kept in Cages, Mi, 1c Þ * 
Redjhunk, ſpotted 28d. 36 "le '> 
Red-flart, iii. 24—1t is remarkably ſhy, 1: al, 
25 Geſner mentions three ſorts of rc oy 
ſtarts, iii. 26—the red-ltart lays fon: - 5 
ve eggs—places where it builds its uc mad: 

it has a delicate ſoft note—will learn i We 
E119 116 


whiſtle, and imitate other birds iu. 2 
Indian, it. 26—a native of Bes 
gal IH. 2 
Red-wing, hi. 6—it is ſometimes called t 
ſvine-pipe, or wind-thruſh, ii. the 
birds build their neſts in hedges, and 1s 
tive or ſix eggs— they have a diſagreca 
piping note with us ib. 


Reeds Sparrow, iii. iog9--frequents the fil 


of rivers and marthy places —lays (0 
© 


. xxxix 


exys—it is much admired for its ſong, 
amd, like the nightingale, ſings in the 
night—it deliglits in being among reeds, 
from whence it takes its name the ſitua- 
tion of its neſt is remarkably contrived 
— materials of which the neſt conſiſts, 
vol. iii. page 110 
Rins-dove, the largeſt of the pigeon tribe, 
w. 152 in the beginning of winter, theſe 
birds aſſemble in the woods ia great 
lock 3 ibid. 
Ret en K. d-Sreaft, 111. 22—manner of form- 
we its nefl, iii. 22—its ſong remarkably 
fine and foft—this bird utually Jays * 
rx cggs 111. 22, 23 
Ruler „ ii. 70—2 very beautiful bird ibid. 
Koot, ij. 57—they are ſociable birds, liv- 
ing in vaſt focks—their plan of pol: * 
Is 58—matcrials of which their neſt i 
made—young couples building too near 
the manfion of an older pair, a quarrel 
enſues, and the old ones are always vie- 
torious TR 
ton Crow, ii. 61—it is a bird of paffage 
in Great-Britain, ibid. —lays in yo 
four eggs „62 
and Reeve, iii. tyz— they are 9 
oned a very great delicacy ibid. 
Lane il. 156 
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Sacre, a bird of the falcon kind, vol. i in 
page 110 - 

Sraup- Duck ive 65 ar 
Sccoper, or Avoſetta, wi. -162—feeds on fl 


worms and inſccts, ibid.—has a chirping 
pert note, and trequently ROS in the 5%, 


waters, iii. 163 —flays two eggs, 1! at) 
162 fo 

Scoter, iv. G64 —all owed in the Romi! m. 
church to be eaten in Lent it is a er =—- 
diver, taken in nets placed under vn fo 
ter—ſaid to hve el conitantly at la] Sl 
101d Opary 

Shater:, broad-tailed, ii. 156—it is a bir pre 
of the pigeon kind 1020 VC) 
Shank, Green 111. If wh 
Shieldrake, iv. 67—its fleſh very rank an qu: 
diſagreeable, iv. 68—theſe birds freques aft: 
the ſea- coaſts, and breed in rabbit-noi-5 fl —— 
they lay fifteen or ſixtcen cggs, whit —— 
and of a roundiſh ſhape—in winter the en: 
allemble in great flock iv. | 
Sbodeller, or Spoon- -bill, ini. 153—1it 18 l —— 
over as white as Inow, iii. 155—lays to — 
or ave. 0 eggs, white, powdered with. — 
1215 pots, il. 157 it is always 1 — 
„out waters - manner in which it tt. —— 
FF | 111. 158 —— 
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Ein, called in Suffex the barley-bird, iii. 
100—1t does not breed in theſe iſlands, 
but comes hither in autumn, and departs 
in the ſpring vol. iii. page 101 

$t-larkt, iii. 27 — this and the wood: lark 
are the only birds that ſing as they 
fly-—deſcription of the ſky-lark, iii. 28, 

2 

Szipr, iii. 169—its fleſh is tender, GE 
aud delicate, iii. 170—the ſnipe Jays 
four or five eggs, of a dirty olive colour, 


marked with duſky ſpots ibid, 
— Jack, nm. 170—very difficult to be 
found Ill. 171 
Solent Gooſe iv. 21 


Sarrege, iii. 8 its food - ſparrows are 
proverbially ſalacious, and conſequently 
very fhort-lived birds, iii. 88 places 
where they build their neſts, ibid. —fre— 
quently build in the neſts of the martin, 
after expelling the owner iii. 88 

black iii. 89 

American, ibid. —one of theſe 

ſent here from the iſland of Barbadocs, 


ibid. 

Good-hope ibid. 

White Lapland iii. 90 

Chineſe ibid. 

— —üitle Bahama ibid. 
Mountain ibid. 

Wood iii. 91 

P 3 Sparrows 
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Sparrow, Hedge, iii. 64—number and co- 
lour of its eggs vol. iii. page 65 

Reed, iii. 109 remarkable ſitua- 
tion of its neſt, iii. 110—this eos is 
much admired for its ſong, and ſings i 
the night il 

Sparrow -H qv deſcribed, i. 129, 130—the e 
moſt pernicious hawk we have in En; 
land—it makes great depredations amo: 8 
pigeons and partridges 1. 130 

ecn- (iu, or Shoveller, 111. 15 3—its de- 
ſcription, iii. 154 its food, ti, 157 — 
number of its eggs, iii. 1171 is fre- 
quent in many parts of Europe iit. 155 

—— of America 111. 156 

Stare, iii. 7. Sce Starling. 

Starling, ibid. places where it breeds—it 
lays four or five eggs, of a pale greenih 
aſh-colour—makes its neſt of ftraw, ſm 

fibres of roots, and moſs—has a rough 

voice than the reſt of its kind—they »: 

ſemble in vaſt flocks in winter, and f 

upon worms and infects, 11. 8—the | 

of the itarling 1 is ſo remark ably * 

to be hardly eatable—this bird is much 

eſteemed for its aptneſs in imitating the 
re voice, and learning to whultlz 

ariety of tunes—a Sabin, educated 
under a judicious maſter, becomes ſo ac- 
compliſhed as to be ſometimes ſold for He 
or 1ix guineas—they may be fed in the 


fame manner as young black-birds—-fulb- 
je 


1 
T 
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ſum! 
the 
been 
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ject to the cramp and fits, when confined 
in a cage, iii.” g—remedy againſt theſe 


complaints vol. iii. page 10 
=— black and white Indian, ibid.—a 
native of Bengal 111. 11 
— yellow Indian, ibid. —inhabits Ben- 
gal | 111. 12 


Stenesehatter, iii. „4-4 bird of paſſage—it 
is a reſtleſs noiſy bird; and frequently 
perches upon ſome buth, chattering in- 
ceſſantly ibid. 
'ork deſcr:hed, iii. 137 it is a bird of 
paſſage—its food, itt. 139 — number of 
its eggs, ni. 14o0—the Dutch are very 
folicitcus for the preſervation of the ſtork 
in every part of their republic, iii. 141— 

eflections on ßilial biet V, iii. 142— Thom- 
fon's deſcription of the paſſage of the 
ſtorks, iii. 139—the ſtork Jays four eggs, 
iii. 140 it builds on the tops of the 
Dutch houſes without any moleſtation, 

| IN, 141 


Crea laracteriſtics of the ſwallow 
tribe, it. 44—inſects are their food 


they have the greateſt ſwiftneſs and the 
moit extreme agility, iii. 45 —three opi- 
nions concerning the manner they diſpoſe 
of themſelves, after they have fled from 
tlie countrics in which they make the; 5 
ſummer reſidence, 47 to 52—yumber of 
the iIwallow” s eggs, iii. 54—credit may 
been given to the ſubmerſion of ſwallon 
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by ſorge of our countrymen ; and Klein 
ſtrongly patronizes this doctrine, iii. 53 
Sawatlow, houſe, or common, deſcribed, 
vol. iii. page 54, 55 
— Chineſe, i. 58—builds an extra- 
ordinary neſt, which is reckoned delici- 
ous eating in China—one of theſe neſts 
diſſolved in broth 1s thought preferable to 
any ſauce that can be produced iii. 59 
— — American ibid. 
Swan, wild, iv. 35—ſometimes called the 
hooper, iv. 36—it has a loud and dil- 
agreeable note iv. 37 
— — tame, iv. 436—its food—it is one 
of the moſt ſilent animals, iv. 37— 
it is {aid a ſwan will hve three hundred 
* ere much eſteemed in Eng- 
and— places where they abound, iv. 39 
—ſingular opinion of the antients with 
regard to the ſwan, iv. 38—it was con- 
ſecrated to Apollo and the muſes, iv. 40 
Swift, or black martin, iii. 57—the largeſt 
of the ſwallow kind— places where it 
breeds ibid. 
Swine-pipe, and wind-thruſh, names given 
to the red-wing, ut. 7. See Red-wirg. 


T. 


Tarabe It. 128 
Teal deſcribed, iv. 74—its weight, length, 


and breadth ibid. 
tl 
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Tal, French vol. iv. page 79 
Indian 1b:d. 
— Chinecte ; iv. 80 
Y brofil,, alſo called the ſong-thruſn, or 
-. mavis—the fincſt of our ſinging birds, 


1. 5— delivers its mull from the top of 


a high tree, ibid. —lays five or is eggs, 
tit. 6 

Epriyf, li. A- colo. ir of its eggs - ma- 
terials of which the neſt is made, it, 176 
Tit-larf, ili. 22—tirequents low marſhy 
grounds—has a remarkable fine note, 

| iii. 32 
Tii-morv/r, great, alſo called the ox- eye, ĩii. 


g1 
lo-its food, iii. 111—it lays nine or 
ten eggs ibid. 
— bluc, ibid. —a very beautiful bird, 
ibid. 

— — bleck ii. 112 
— long-taled, i. 11 23—lays from 
twelve to ſixteen eggs, 111. 114 —compoß— 
tion of the neſt ng. 
— — ma}, ibid. - why ſo called, ibid. 
— — Babama hid. 
— creited ibid. 
Tencan, Red-beaked, deſcribed, ii. 73 fo 


eaſily tamed that it will ſit and hatch its 
Joung in houſes—it is VOLyY gentle and 
inotenftre—its food, ii. 74—Pozzo bred 
one tame, fi. 75 —its habits, 1Þ:d4.—it 
ſcoaps out its nett in the hollow of ſome 
tree, and guards the entrance with its 
great 
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great beak inhabits only the warm cli- 
mates of South-America, where it is 
much eſteemed for the delicacy of its 
2 and for the beauty of its plumage, 

76215 of its extraordinary beak, ii. 
3 toucan has men, birds, ſerpents, 
and monkies to guard againſt—the In- 
dians pluck off the ſkin of the breaſt, 
which, when dry, they glue to their 


cheeks vol. ii. page 76 
Tringe, cgot-footed ive 77 
JT unbler il. 157 


Turkey, ii. 5 unknown to the ancient na- 
turaliſts—lfirſt ſeen in Franee in the reign 
of Francis I. and in England in that ol 
Henry VIII. ibid.—in a wild ftate, they 
are found very numerous in the ſnowy 
ferelts of Canada—alſo much larger and 
more beautiful than in their domeſtic 
frate—the ſavages weave the feathers into 
cloaks, and form them into umbrellas 
and fans, ii. G—the hunting of the 
turkey makes one of their principal diver- 
ſions—manner of the chaſe - the turkey- 
cock will fly from the moſt contemptible 
animal that will boldly face him, ji. 7— 
he purſues any thing that ſeems to fear 
him, particularly lap-dogs and children, 
then returns to his train, diſplays his 
plumage, and ſtruts about —the female is 
milder —lays eighteen or twenty eggs 
Norfolk turkics ſaid to be the largeſt of 
this 


1 Sd © hd «as 


Ta 


. 
this iſland, ii. 8 — method of 


tu: kies, ii. Us, 1 0—tihcy are 


x['vai 


rearing 
furious a- 
mong themfcives, but extremely weak 
and cowardly againit other animals leſs 
powerful than thiemfelves, ii. 7—Nor- 
folk turkics weigh from twenty to thir- 
ty pounds—1n the Eaſt- Indies, they 
are often leen to we ig [1 fifty Or f<ty 

pounds, ii. $—the flcth of a hen * 7. 
is {weet. and delicate; but that of a 
turkey-cock is not to excellent, vol. ii. 


; S page 9 
Turil., Indian, ii. 158—called alſo cocot- 

zin — thought delicate food ibid. 
— — Indian, of Aldrovandus 1bid. 


Turth -dow., deicribed, ii. 1535 154 —its 
ſidelity is proverbial—a pair being put 
in a cage, if one diet, the other w ill not 
long ſurvive it it is a bird of paſiage—its 
food, 11. 154—they delight in open, moun- 
tainous, ſandy countries—build their nets 


in the midſt of woods—are particularly 
fond, of millet-ſeed ibid. 


Titre, or mountain linnet, iii. 105—com- 
mon in ſome parts of France, iii. 106— 


called by Briſſon la petite linotte, iii. 
105 


Vulture, 
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Fultarr, leſs generous and bold than the 
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V. 
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eagle—it ſeldom attacks living animals, 
when it can be ſupplied with the dead. 

. 92—its nature is cruel, indolent, and 
. e e ſenſe of ſmell! 18 18 amazingly 
great—countries Where foun d—they arc 
unknown in England—th e down on the 
inſide of their wings is converted into 3 
very warm and comfortable kind of fur, 
frequently expoſed to ſale in the Aſiatic 
markets, i. 93—n the neighbourhood of 
Grand Cairo, there are large fl: zolls 0) 
them, which no perſon is permitted to 
deſtroy, as they devour ail Fg Carrion 
and th there the y Are ALLA CEE ; 
carriou at a very great diltance—lerpents 
re their ordinary food, i. 95—they de- 
VOUr whole broods of 8 les—the 
fleſn of the vulture is lean, Eringy, 
nauſeous, and unſavoury, vol. i. page 96 


Cas 


Golden i. 97 
Bearded | i. 100 
Braſilian, alſo called the Mexican 
vulture 1. 101 


Vultures, King of —a native of America 


larger than 2 turkey-cock its d. 1erip- 


tion i. 98, 99 
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Water-hen, iii. 17 72—its deſcription, lt. 


173—its food, iii. 174—colour of its 
eggs, ibid, —the young ſwim as ſoon as 
they are excluded the egg, ibid.—are 
driven away as ſoon as they can provide 
tor themſelves vol. iii. page 174 
Vater-rail iv. 83 
Vater-2vagtail, white, feeds on inſects and 
worms, iii. 76 —paſſes from the north to 
the ſouth of England in winter iii. 77 
yellow, ibid. —mazkes its neſt 


upon the ground among corn iii. 78 
grey, ibid. —trequents tony 

rivers, and lives upon inſects lil. 79 
— Jamaica ibid. 


beal- car — places where it breeds, ili. 71 
—wheat-ears are found in great plenty 
near Eaſt- Bourne in Suſſex, iii. 72 —it 
is thought a great delicacy, ibid. —it is fa 
timid as to be terrified at a cloud, ibid. 


—taken in ſnares lil. 73 
Vbin-chat, a bird of paſſage ibid. 
rs, jii. 75—leaves us at the ap- 

proach of winter ibid. 
Ls, iv. 71—its length, breadth, and 
weight ibid. 
imbrel, ili. 164—alſo called the leſſer cur- 
lew ibid. 
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IVind-thru/h, a name given to the red-wing, 
vol. iii. page 7 
Nood-chat i. 139 
Weordcock deſcribed, iii. 154—its fleſh | 
eſteemed a great dehcacy, iii. 166—they 
are unknown in North-America ibid, 
Wood-lurk, iii. 29—its food, and nume 
of eggs, iii. 31—its ſinging preferred b. 
tome to the nightingale ibid. 
NM obe pecter, green, feeds entirely on in 
ſes, ii. 79—its deſcription, ii. 82, 63 
—ſtratagem which it uſes to catch a 
iis. 81—it is ulſo called the rain-ſow!: 
and why, ut, 83—lays five or fix ers, 


It. 84 

— Great ſpotted ji. 83 
——ů—— Leſſer ſpotted 11. 8 
1 9 9 # , 

. —— QUuinca TRE 


Wren, iii. CO—1it has a fine note, which 
Continues only during the breeding | 
ſon, ili. 67—lays from twelve to dig 
teen eggs 114d 

— Willow 111, 68 

— Golden creſted, the ſmalleſt of t 
Pritiſh birds, ibid.—its note like that 


the common wren 111. 6 
— Ruby-crowned ibid 
— bk TR 
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Jelloge- hammer, iii. 100 - makes a flat neſt 
on the ground on the ſides of banks or 
hedges—lays ſix or ſeven white eggs, 
veined with a dark purple—it is a very 
common ſpecies the male, in a wild 
ſtate, ſings very prettily, iii. 108— the 
materials of the neſt are mols, dried 
roots of graſs, weeds, and horſe- hair 
'ntermixed vol. lit. page 108 
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CELEBRATED PERFORMANCES 


IN 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


e to be conſulted by thoſe who 
are deſirous of obtaining a tharo! agh 
Knowledge in that Science. 


g rixroreamn rig. Z . Ariſtotle's 
Hiſtory of Animals, in nine Books. 
AATAIOY. AIATANOT «=>: e Euwwy 1940TNTOCy 
BIC IZ. —Aelian on the Nature of 
Animals, in xvi Books. He was of 
Prznefte in Italy, and lived at Rome 
under Antoninus Pius. 

Plinii Secundi Naturalis Hiſtoriæ Libri 
Triginta Septem.—Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory in xxxv1ir Books The 
eighth treats of Quadrupeds. 

onradi Geſneri Hiſtoria Animalium Lib. T. 
de Quadrupedibus viviparis. Tiguri 
1551. Folio. —Geſner's Hiſtory of 


good figures 1 in wood, at the end, 
Q 3 Icones 


viviparous Quadrupeds; with Gans 


— rr, a Ig A 
h _ 04> aus 0 


CELEBRATED PERFORMANCES. 


Icones Animalium Quadrupedum, quæ in 
Hiſtoria Animalium Conr. Geſneri 
deſcribuntur. Tig. 1560. Folio.— 
Figures to Geſner's Hiſtory of Qua- 
drupeds. 

UlyTis Aldrovandi de Quadrupedibus Di. ( 
gitatis Viviparis Libri tres. Bonon, 

1637 7. Foho. N 

—— — de Quadrupedibus Solipedibus Vol. 
men integrum. Bon. 8 Fol. 

———— Quadrupedum omnium Bilulcorum 
Hittoria, Bon. 1642. Fol. 

Aldrovandus's Hiltory of Quadrupeds, with I 
wocden cuts. 

Hiſtoriæ Naturalis de. r ee * 
bri: cum znets figuris Johannes 
Jonſtonus Medicines Doctor concin- 
navit. Francf. 1650, & Amfl, 

1657. Folio. — Jonſton's Natural ] 
Hiſtory of Quadrupeds : with cop- 
per- plates. | 

Hy nopſis methodica Animalium Quadrupe. A 
dam & Serpentini generis. Auctore | 
foanne Raio S. R. 8. Londini 1693 


Oct. — Ray's Synopſis of Quad“ 1 
>uls. 
e hylaciu m— Containing figures of An. 
als, &c. in the Muſeum of Jams 
P, tiv CS Folio. 


Albert! Sche I; ocupletiſſimi Rerum Natur» 
lum Theſauri accurata deſcriptio e 
iconibus artificiociflimis expreſiio 
per univerſam Phylces hiftoriay 


Amit 


O. 


tel, 


CELEBRATED PERFORMANCES. 
Amſtel. 1734 & 11435. ——Deſcrip- 


tion and figures of the moſt remarka- 
ble natural Curioſitics in the Cabinet 
of Albert Seba. Two volumes large 
Folio, 

Car. Linnz1 Syſtema Nature. 1735—In 
large folio tables. 

Edwards's Natural Hiſtory of Birds, 1750. 
Quarto. And his Gleanings of 
Natural Hiſtory, 1758, 1760, and 
1764, contain ſome figures of Qua- 
drupeds. | 

Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c. par Meſs. Buffon 
& Dauben. Paris, 1750, &c. a 
1767 — This excellent Hiſtory of 
Quadrupeds is contained in fifteen 
quarto volumes, adorned with fine 
copper-plates. 

Jacobi Theodori Klein Quadrupedum Dif- 
poſitio, breviſque Hiſtoria Natura- 
lis. Lipſiæ 1751. Quarto. 

An Hittory of Animals by John Hill, 

M. D. London, 1752. Folio, with 
{mall figures. | 

The Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, Florida, 
and the Bahama Iſlands, by Mark 
Cateſby, F. R. S. London, 1754. 


Folio. — Fine coloured plates, chiefly 


of birds and plants: ſome few Qua- 
drupeds. 
Caroli Linnzi, Fauna Suecica. Stock- 


holmiz, 1761. Oct. 
Briſſon 


CELEBRATED PERFORMANCES. 


Briſſon Regnum Animale in Claffes ix diſ- 
tributum. Lugdh. 1762. Octavo. 

Caroli a Linne, Syſtema Naturz. Holmiz 
1766. Octavo.—This is the twelfth 
edition of this illuſtrious author's fa- 
mous work. It contains a catalogue 
of all the productions of Nature, in 
three volumes ; with the generic and 
ſpecihc characters, ſynonyms of au- 
thors, deſcriptions, &c. 

Pennant's Britiſh Zoology : publiſhed under 
the inſpection of the Cymmrodorion 
Society: illuſtrated with one hundred 
and feven copper- plates. London, 
1766. Large folio. 

Britiſh Zoology, 1768. Octavo. 

Indian Zoology, 1769. Quarto. 

—— Synopſis of Quadrupeds. Cheſ- 
ter, 1771. Octavo. 

Qutlines of the Natural Hiftory of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, by John Berk- 
enhout, M. D. London, 1769. 
Octava. | 

An Hiſtory of the Earth and animated Nature, 
by Oliver Goldfmith. In eight vo- 
lumes Octavo. London, printed for 
J. Nourſe, 1774. —Part of the ſe- 
cond and all the third and fourth 
volumes treat of Quadrupeds. 
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COPPER-FLATES: 


J. H E dodo and the eagle, vol. i. 
Page 57 

II. The oftrich and the caſſowary, 
vol. i. page 37. 

III. The crow and che chough, vol. ii. 
page 

LV. The buſtard and the grous, vol. ii. 
page 22. 

V. The gyr-ſalcon and the peregrine- 
falcon, vol. i. page 108. 

VI. The Pondicherry eagle and the 
king of the vultures, vol. i. page 81. 

VII. The ſpotted falcon and the lan- 


ner, vol. i. page 115. 
; 1 VIII. The 
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VIII. The goſhawk and the falcon 
entle, vol. i. page 112. 

Ix The buzzard and the moor-buz- 
zard, vol. i. page 120. 

X. The eagle-owl and the butcher— 
bird, vol. 1. page 133. 

XI. The Jackdaw, and the great and 
little wood-peckers, vol. ii. page 64. 

XII. The Vellow-hammer, the ſwal- 
low, the ſwift, and the tnow-tlake, 
vol. iii. page 44. ; 

XIII. The male and female goat- 
ſucker, vol. iii. page 60, 

XIV. The Guinea fowl and the tou- 
can, vol. 11. page 73. 

XV. The cuckoo and two birds of 
Paradiſe, vol. ii. page 94. 

XVI. The ſtork, vol. iii. page 137. 

XVII. The ftarling, the Iky-lark. 
the white wagtail, and the yellow 
Wagtail, vol. iii. page 27. 

XVIII. The ring ouzel, the male 

_ black-burd, and the female black- 
bird, vol. iii. page 13. 

XIX. The cockatoo, the turtle, and 
the rock-pigeon, vol. ii. e 127. 
XX. > rh of Guinea 12 
Braſil, vol. ii. page 86. | 
XXI. The land-rail and the black 


roed gull, vol. iv. e 24. 
* . 
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XXII. The curlew and the water-rail, 
vol. iii. page 163. 

XXIII. The water-hen and the coot, 
vol. iii. page 172. 

XXIV. Two gulls, vol. iv. page 25. 

XXV. The winter-mew, and the 
hlack-toed female gull, vol. iv. 
page 26. 

XXVI. The male and female red- 


breatted goeſfander, vol. iv. page 


02. 

XXVII. The little bittern, vol. iii. 
Page 153. 

XXVIII. The common heron, vol. iii. 
page 144. 

XXIX. The white heron, vol. iii. 

age 147. 

XXX. The egret, vol. 111. page 148. 

XXXI. The white-throated duck, the 
garganey, and the little brown «| luck, 

vol. iv. page 52. 

XXII. The male velvet duck, the 
female velvet duck, and the ſwallow 
tailed ſhielduck, vol. iv. page 63. 

XXXIII. The avoſctta, vol. iii. page 
162. 

Þ X XXIV, The grebe and the pelican, 

vol. iii. page 175. 


XXXV. 


DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


XXXV. The little grebe, and the 
eared grebe, vol. 111. page 178. 
XXXVI. The little petrel and the 


fulmar, vol. iv. page 80. 


XXX VII. The flamingo, vol. iii. page 


157. 
XXXVIII. The ſpoonbill, vol. iii, 


page 153. 


